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“ THE TREASURES OF KURIUM.” 


A soLemn silence fills the rooms; 
It seems that ghosts are walking 

So close beside us that we hush 
Our breath to hear them talking. 

We feel the waving of their hands; 
They seem to ask our pity 

That their long quiet is disturbed, 
In the old Cyprian city. 


When they were hidden from the sun, 
What tears dropped on their faces, 
What precious offerings were laid 
Beside them in their places! 
Nothing too costly or too rare 
To give to friend or lover; 
Alas! how many a tardy gift 
The green old earth did cover! 


What bracelets clasped the icy arms; 
What wondrous gems were gleaming 
Upon the fingers folded up 
In sleep that had no dreaming! 
Vials and vases, curious shapes, 
Fashioned by long endeavor, 
And secrets that we may not guess, 
Graved in the stone forever, 


Were hidden in the silence there, 
With sands of ages drifted 
Above them, ere the cross of Christ 
To sight of men was lifted. 
Earth has been faithful to the trust 
Committed to her keeping, 
For still the sacred human dust 
Is in her bosom sleeping. 


But what to her are gold and gems, 
And this old glass that blazes, 

As if it held, imprisoned here, 
The sunsets of the ages? 

These are but trinkets, vanities ; 
Long, long has she concealed them ; 

But now unto our wondering eyes 
And reverent touch she yields them. 


We take them tenderly, and think 
Of men and women sleeping 
In that old city, with the sea 
Forever round them sweeping. 
Hail! hail ye elder-born of earth! 
When heaven’s own calm infolds us, 
With heaven’s own time to tell it in, 
Your story will be told us. 





FACING THE MUSIC. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS pretty picture represents a not unusual 

street scene in New York. A young lady, 
attended by her groom, when about to take her 
morning ride in the Central Park, finds herself 
suddenly confronted by a train on the elevated 
railroad, which comes dashing along just as she 
is passing underneath the track. Thanks to her 
admirable horsemanship, she curbs her startled 
steed without losing her calmness, and rides cool- 
ly on, while the groom is endeavoring to soothe 
his frightened, rearing horse. In the background 
a flagman is frantically waving the danger sig- 
nal, and a woman is rudely snatching a couple of 
children out of the way of the horses’ feet. The 
picture is drawn from life, all the details being care- 
fully and accurately studied, and it well deserves 
preserving as an admirable equestrian sketch. 
Those interested in the handsome costume of the 
lady rider will find full information concerning 
this and the latest styles of riding habits in our 
New York Fashion article on the next page. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


Harrer’s YOUNG Prope Ao. 32, éssued 
Sune 8, contains the second chapter of MR. At- 
DEN’s entertaining serial, “ The Moral Pirates” ; 
“ Mr. Martin’s Game,” a very amusing story ; 
“A Chat about Phélately,” by J. J. CASEY, illus- 
trated; “An Aptonful of Water-Cresses,” by 
MARGARET Ey INGE, tlustrated ; the continua- 
tion of “ The Story of George Washington” ; 
“ Little Fatima ;? “A St. Ulric Doll 3? “ The 
Grizzly Bear,” illustrated ; an article and illus- 
tration on Miniatuye Yachting that will delight 
boys ; “ Easy Botany for Fune ;” an amusing 
sketch called“ The Adventures of a Rat Race” ; 
The Post-office Box; a page of “Wiggles” ; and 
other entertaining and attractive features, 





A BREATHING SPACE. 


N this delicious prime of the year, when 

everything has just sprung into the fresh- 
ness and fullness of life, when the fields are 
clad in such tender and vernal tints as they 
will not know again for another circle of 
the earth in its orbit, when “a million emer- 
alds bi ” from every branch and spray in 
the morning dew or the evening shower, 
when every bud is just bursting into bloom, 
and every blooming flower hangs at the top 
of its perfection—in this one moment of the 
year, unlike any other, it seems as if every- 
body, young and old, rich and poor, should 
find the time for a single brief holiday, and 
take a half-dozen loitering hours in garden, 
field, or park, and forget the cares of office, 
counting-room, or kitchen. 


One will have green fields and waving 
trees and blooming flowers for six months 
to come, but never in guise quite like the 
miracle of these days, when one feels that 
the Maker is alive in His world, and the 
great currents and pulses of creation are 
throbbing to the light in an abounding vi- 
tality whose sparkle suggests actual: mo- 
tion, intention, and will. In these days the 
leaves seem to crowd and jostle one another 
in their hurry into being, and the use of it ; 
the flowers to open their corollas, conscious 
of the sun, foretelling the luscious trans- 
lucence of their fruit, proudly and fondly 
aware of the part they play in creation; the 
brooks seem to have heard of the infinite 
waters toward which they dance; the birds 
seem to feel that the world would not go on 
if their nests were not built and their young 
brooded ; the very air seems—unlike that 
heavy summer air which holds its breath 
lest ruder whisper shatter the consummate 
growth at which the year has paused—the 
very air seems to blow and stir and flow 
about with an interfluent sense of the won- 
der it works by the aid of sky-beam, earth- 
crystal, and sea-vapor. 

One, of course, as it goes without saying, 
never has at any later period of the year a 
chance to assist at its very life-giving mo- 
ment, as it were; of witnessing the yearly 
miracle, and realizing that it is a miracle; 
one never again, till the recurring season 
allows it, has the chance of feeling one’s 
self a part of that miracle, and of dropping 
into oblivion years, and cares, and troubles, 
for the nonce, through the mere force of as- 
sociation with the new-born sparkle and 
rush, feeling for the moment as young, as 
fresh, as full of life, as the tenderest leaf, the 
latest dew-drop of it all. And the experi- 
ence of it, the remembrance of it, is some- 
thing to revive and hearten one long after 
it is over. 

The poorest laborer, it would appear, might 
spare the price of a half-day’s work and time, 
for the sake of this food to soul and nerve, 
in order to enjoy the spectacle of this one 
“spell of weather” in the fields and woods. 
The spectacle at no gas-lit theatre would do 
him half the good. We can think of no other 
experience or enjoyment, indeed, that would 
make him feel so sure of the watchful care 
of law which disregards none of the atoms 
of the universe, of which atoms he is at least 
one. For it is not only a spectacle with its 
world scenery, with its orchestra of brooks 
and thrushes to drown the din in his brain 
of wheels and files and hammers, but it is a 
church with shrines and altars for worship, 
with songs of praise, with words of comfort. 
And surely if the value of the sight to the 
laborer is cheap at the price of a half-day’s 
food, it befits the millionaire, and all grades 
between the two, to go out and see what it 
is that is worth so much, and to take their 
share of it as well. 

The ancients, as we know, had festivals 
and celebrations, in which they did exactly 
what we commend as healthy to soul and 
body. Giving the march of their proces- 
sion an objective point as the sacrificial 
offering to some deity or other, they went 
into the open country-side in the season of 
budding nature, and let nature’s influences 
have full play upon them; and possibly if 
all the rest of their doings had been as wise 
as this, their civilization might not have 
decayed so soon. Even the ancient Amer- 
icans, from the Aztec and the Yucatan to 
the red Northeast fishing tribe, kept such 
feasts, and acknowledged the virtue of this 
first impulse of the year; and it would 
hardly hurt us to let whatever there was of 
value in the actions of those gone before 
remain and do some good work for us. The 
little relaxation of the holiday will rest the 
bow that is always bent, and that, if it does 
not get relaxation, will one day break be- 
fore its time. 

To those who live in towns, and in parts 
of towns remote from the great lungs of the 
city, as they are called, the leafing of the 
half-stunted tree in the court or by the 
curb-stone, with its roots beneath the solid 
pavement, the climbing of the dingy creep- 
er upon the brick wall, the visiting of the 
hot wind at night, are but a poor token of 
the great doings of the sun and wind out- 
side. But if they have had a half-day of 
the budding and blooming and building 
and blowing, it is a more real thing to them, 

.and they can not forget, in their dark alleys 
and cellars, that the work is still going on 
without them, and that even if they do not 
have the pleasure of it, it is still there. And 
those of us who have ever dreamed that 
not unusual nightmare of the destruction 
of the universe, and can remember the ag- 
ony in the dream of having thereafter noth- 
ing to fall back upon, will understand the 
comfort to be found in knowing that what- 
ever are our own circumstances, the pro- 
cesses of nature remain in full sweep, leav- 
ing it not impossible that we may enjoy 
them at some indefinite future, if not now. 

But for those, meanwhile, who are more 





fortunate, and can command green fields 





when they will, it is a sort of sacrament of 
summer which they will make in taking 
holiday at the year’s early flush ; and if they 
all can not put their souls in reverential at- 
titude, they will notwithstanding have a 
keener pleasure than they could find at a 
later period, by going now and surprising 
the great mother at all the secrets of her 
sorcery. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPonDENT. ] 


ECORATION-DAY having been so recently 

observed’ renders opportune a sketch of the 
cemetery at the national capital in which the 
people of the United States should feel more in- 
terest than in any other in this neignborhood, the 
national one at Arlington only excepted, because 
of so many revered by the whole nation having 
been interred there. This is the Congressional 
Cemetery, so called because a certain portion of 
it is reserved for members of Congress, and no 
one who does not die while a member of that 
body can be interred in the reserved lots. The 
cemetery has a fine situation, about two miles east 
of the Capitol, on a gently sloping hill-side over- 
looking the Anacostia River, or Eastern Branch of 
the Potomac. It is, however, within the city lim- 
its. It was originally known as the Washington 
Parish Burial-Ground, but was given its present 
name when, March 30, 1812, it was transferred to 
the authority of the vestry of Christ Church, the 
oldest church within the city limits, which is sit- 
uated on Capitol Hill. The earliest Presidents 
worshipped at this church, which is of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal denomination. 

Within the inclosure of the cemetery, laid out 
in fine lots, are contained thirty acres, and adjoin- 
ing it is a reserve of half as much more. 

This is one of the oldest cemeteries in or near 
this city in which interments are still made. The 
first burial there was in 1804, only four years after 
the seat of government was removed here, and 
the names to be seen on the grave-stones, and ref- 
erences to the services of those commemorated, 
furnish suggestions for a complete history of the 
families best known in social and official life here 
during three-quarters of a century. 

Sites were originally reserved here for burial 
lots for members of the two Houses of Congress 
in return for grants of land and money made by 
Congress when the cemetery, which at first was 
under private management, was opened. At that 
time, and for many years afterward, it was very 
difficult, if not impossible, to remove the dead for 
burial at a place distant from that in which they 
died, and it was necessary that there should be 
some special cemetery in which the Senators and 
Representatives who died here could be interred, 
and the bodies of those who died here during the 
first twenty years after the cemetery was opened 
have, with few exceptions, been left unmolested 
in the graves made for them in this cemetery. 

Since railroads have rendered transportation 
for the dead so easy, few members of Congress 
dying here have not been taken to their homes 
for burial. Wherefore, although the practice of 
erecting memorial stones or cenotaphs for all who 
belonged at the date of death to either House of 
Congress continued until within a comparatively 
recent period, very few of these deceased law- 
makers have ever found a resting-place in this 
cemetery, except in the public vault, where the 
coffins have been placed temporarily, pending re- 
moval from the city. There are about two hun- 
dred of these cenotaphs, made of freestone, which 
are all alike, and all wofully ugly. They are low, 
and the perfectly square block of stone on which 
the inscription appears is finished off at the top 
with a smaller stone very suggestive in shape of 
a cheese box. 

A member of the present Congress quotes this 
as coming from a Representative when dying: 
“Don’t put me in the Congressional Cemetery,” 
pleaded the expiring man, “for there is no war- 
rant for it in the Constitution.” 

Those commemorated by the cenotaphs are 
mentioned in the inscription usually only as mem- 
bers of Congress, as, for instance, that of John 
Quincy Adams reads, “To John Quincy Adams, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of 
Massachusetts, died February 23, 1848, aged 79 
years.” There is no allusion to his having ever 
been President or Secretary of State. It is sim- 
ply recorded of him that he died a member of 
the House of Representatives. His remains, of 
course, were not laid here, but were taken to 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 

Among others, only a few of whom can be 
named, who have cenotaphs in the reserved lots 
(which, by-the-way, are the best lots in the cem- 
etery) are Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Thad- 
deus Stevens, Preston Brooks (the same who as- 
saulted Charles Sumner), Jonathan Cilley (who 
was killed in a duel by Representative Graves, of 
Kentucky), Senators Henderson, of Texas, Bow- 
den, of Virginia, and Southard, of New Jersey. 
Senator Malbone, of Rhode Island, who died in 
1809, is buried here. 

While no one who was not a member of Con- 
gress at the time of his death can be interred in 
the lots specially reserved for Congressmen, no 
matter how high a public position the deceased 
may have held when he died, the other sites in 
the cemetery have been sold to unofficial fami- 
lies as well as those serving the government out- 
side of Congress. 

Two Vice-Presidents were buried here, and nev- 
er removed—George Clinton, of New York, who 
died in April, 1811, and Elbridge Gerry, who was 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
died, while Vice-President, in 1814. His monu- 
ment was erected by act of Congress, and is very 
handsome, as also is that of George Clinton. Ger- 
ry died suddenly while on his way to the Capitol. 

In the public vault have rested the remains of 
many distinguished men pending their removal 





elsewhere, Those of President Harrison remain- 
ed there from April 7, 1841, to June 10, of the 
same year, when they were removed to Ohio. 
President Zachary Taylor’s body rested there 
from July, 1849, to October of that year, when 
it was removed to Kentucky. John C. Calhoun’s 
remains were there for three weeks after his 
death, in April, 1850, when they were removed 
to South Carolina. William Wirt, pending his 
interment in his family lot in this cemetery, was 
placed in the public vault. He has a very im. 
posing monument, on which is recorded the fact 
that he was Attorney-General of the United States 
from 1817 to 1825, and the inscription: 

“ Frail marble, seek not to tell what made this name 
80 fragrant upon earth, 


That is a joy which God has reserved for Himself 
and for heaven. 


This is supposed to have been written by his 


wife, who was of a poetical turn of mind, and 
published a volume on the language of flowers. 
Mr, Wirt’s son-in-law, Admiral Goldsborough, 
U.S.N., is buried quite near him. 

Among the other officers distinguished in the 
annals of our army and navy whose tombs are 
here may be named Commodore Tingey, U.S.N., 
who was high in command during the Algerine 
war, His two wives rest beside him, one of whom 
died aged seventeen years, the other twenty-nine. 
He lived to be quite old. General John MeNiel, 
a distinguished army officer from New Hamp- 
shire, who commanded the Eleventh United States 
Infantry at the battles of Chippewa and Niagara, 
is also buried here, and General Roger Jones, who 
was Adjutant-General of the Army for many years. 
He served gallantly in numerous battles in the 
war of 1812. His son and namesake is an in- 
spector-general in the United States army. Gener- 
als Totten and Parker also are interred here; Ma- 
jor John Kinney, who was an officer in the Revo- 
lution (from New Jersey), and died as late as 1832, 
rests here; and Commodore Chauncey, who was 
distinguished in naval battles of the war of 1812; 
Colonel Gardner, the first Adjutant-General of the 
Army, who was in all the noted battles of 1812, 
and whose daughter is the wife of Admiral Almy, 
U.S.N., has a monument here. General Jacob 
Brown, who was for many years in command of 
our army, and General Macomb, who succeeded 
him, another officer of great gallantry, have tombs 
near together. The latter was the hero of the 
battle of Plattsburg. General Henderson, for a 
long period Commandant of the Marine Corps, is 
interred here, and Joseph Lovell, of Boston, who 
was Surgeon-General of the Army, and died in 
1836. His monument is colossal. Commodore 
and Mrs. Patterson rest here. One of their sons 
is an admiral in the navy, and another Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey. Their daughter is 
Admiral Porter’s wife. 

The Wainwright vault is here, in which are the 
remains of Colonel Wainwright, of the Marine 
Corps, and sons, two of whom were in the army 
and two in the navy, and also other members of 
his family. 

Several of the Bache family, honorably men- 
tioned in a previous article of the Bazar as hav- 
ing held important positions, rest here. The 
family monument is very handsome. 

A very fine monument, erected by his brother 
officers, commemorates the virtues of Lieutenant- 
Commander MacArthur, of the navy, who also 
served in the Coast Survey, and was greatly be- 
loved by his comrades. His brother is Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

General Rawlins, General Grant’s intimate 
friend, who served with him in the last war, and 
died while Secretary of War in Grant’s cabinet, 
lies here in an unmarked grave. This is the 
more singular because a statue of him has been 
placed in a park in the city, which bears his 
name, about three miles distant from his grave. 

A cenotaph marks the spot where the remains 
were laid of Commodore Kennon and Secretary 
Upshur, who were killed by the explosion of the 
gun on the Princeton, while on a pleasure-excur- 
sion on the Potomac, in February, 1844, when 
eight persons, among them the father (Colonel 
Gardiner) of the young girl who married Presi- 
dent Tyler four months later, were instantly kill- 
ed. Their remains have been removed to Oak 
Hill Cemetery, in Georgetown, near which the 
widow of Commodore Kennon owns a fine old 
homestead—Tudor Place. Mrs. Kennon is said 
to be the only living person who can truthfully 
speak of Martha Washington as “ grandmamma.” 
She was a Miss Peter, the niece of George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis. 

he progenitors of many of the most honored 
families of this locality lie in this cemetery, most 
of them having served in high positions in the 
Executive departments, if not in the army, navy, 
or marine corps, Among these is the father of 
General Humphreys, U.S.A., who was for many 
years Chief of the Bureau of Construction of the 
United States Navy. The Congress was built un- 
der his direction. His father built the first ves- 
sel of that name, and was one of the first naval 
constructors. He did much to make our navy 
effective during the war of 1812, and caused the 
fine frigates to be built which first gave éclat to 
our navy—the President, the Congress, and other 
famous men-of-war, among which some include 
the Constitution. 

Tobias Lear, the private secretary of General 
Washington, who, when he died in 1816, was an 
accountant in the War Department, is buried 


here. 

Selah R. Hobbie, for twenty-three years Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, has a monument here. 
He is said to have done more than any other one 
person to perfect our postal service, and especial- 
ly to render easy communication by mail with for- 
eign lands. Many of his descendants live here. 

One of the most recent additions to the Con- 
gressional Cemetery is the m« t to the late 
Mr. Gales, for so many years editor of the Nation- 
al Intelligencer. The inscription reads, “ In mem- 
ory of Joseph Gales, for more than half a century 
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the leading editor of the National Intelligencer, a 
journalist of the highest integrity, ability, and ac- 
complishments ; born in Sheffield, England, April 
10, 1786; died at Eckington, near Washington, 
D. C., July 21,1860, This monument is erected by 
representatives of the American press in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston.” His wife, who 
died last October, is also commemorated on the 
same stone. Near by is the lot in which are the 
graves of Mr. William Winston Seaton, so long 
Mr. Gales’s partner, and his wife and eight chil- 
dren. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Seaton has a mon- 
ument, but there is, however, reason to believe a 
similar tribute to that paid Mr. and Mrs. Gales 
will be paid to Mr. Seaton and his wife. Steps 
are now being taken to raise a memorial stone 
to him. 

There is also a monument here to one of the 
noted Fox family of England, Henry Stephen Fox, 
for several years British Minister here. He was 
the only son of General Henry Edward Fox, and 
nephew of Charles James Fox. He died here in 
1846, aged fifty-five. 

But these are only a few of those who deserve 
special mention among the large number buried 
in the Congressional Cemetery, which in April last 
was 21,500, 

Nor are those alone who earned praise from 
their fellow-men to be found here. Harrold, one 
of Mr. Lincoln’s assassins, is buried in this ceme- 
tery, and one of the most beautiful monuments 
is that raised by a woman of the demi-monde to 
her mother and sister. It is inclosed by a mar- 
ble railing, with “Welcome” inscribed thereon. 
On each side are boxes for birds. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING-HABITS. 
NGLISH styles are adopted by equestriennes 
in Central Park. The habit of dark cloth 
is very short and scant, and is entirely without 
trimming. Blue-black cloth is preferred, though 
brown and bottle green are used, while for the 
summer, drab and gray cloths are now fashiona- 
ble. This cloth is much thicker and heavier-look- 
ing than the lady’s cloth formerly used for habits, 
though the appearance of weight is deceptive, as 
it is not closely woven, though a smooth surface 
is preserved. The habit waist has a very small 
square postilion basque at the back pressed in 
flat pleats, and ornamented with buttons; the 
front is cut off straight at the waist line, and to 
this is sewed a short pointed basque, which is 
scarcely more than a flap. The shoulder seams 
are very short, the darts are low, and there is but 
one side form in the back. The sleeves fit the 
arm closely, and are buttoned up to the elbow on 
the outside seam ; they are slightly fulled in at 
the armhole to make them a trifle higher than the 
armhole seam. The collar is high, and standing 
all around in military fashion. A very fine nar- 
row binding of silk braid may be used on the 
edges of the entire waist, but three or four paral- 
lel rows of stitching give a more tailor-like finish. 
Small round bullet-shaped buttons, or else flat 
moulds covered with the cloth, fasten the front, 
and trim the sleeves and postilion. The corners 
of the postilion are heavily leaded to keep them 
down. If the figure of the wearer is very slight, 
the basque may be wadded throughout, sleeves and 
all, as a very small figure seems still smaller on 
horseback. The habit skirt is very narrow, and 
is now worn so short that it reaches just below 
the wearer’s feet when she is seated in the saddle ; 
the long full skirts once so popular are unsafe, 
clumsy-looking, and very old-fashioned. The 
skirt as now worn has no fullness at the top, and 
is cut differently on each side, the right side being 
gored in a peculiar way to fit smoothly when the 
limb is over the pommel, and to extend evenly 
with the left side at the foot. The band at the 
top is yoke-shaped, and this band is buttoned se- 
curely to the postilion basque all around the 
waist. The trousers now universally worn by 
equestriennes are made of the same cloth as the 
habit. They are buttoned up on each side, and 
are worn with straps passing under the foot. 
Very simple lingerie is used with habits, such as 
a plain linen collar and cuffs, and a white muslin 
cravat folded narrowly. The hair is worn low in 
a Grecian coil, or else in plaited loops. The hat 
is a high stiff silk hat such as gentlemen wear, 
and the brim is very narrow, and curled close to 
the crown. Long-wristed undressed kid gloves 
are worn in drab or gray shades, 


SUMMER WEDDING TOILETTES. 


At a recent notable wedding the eight bride- 
maids entered the church in pairs picturesquely 
dressed in English fashion in white muslin, with 
hats, fichus, and parasols, each carrying a prayer- 
book in her hand, and a basket of flowers hang- 
ing on her arm. There was an effort to return 
to the poetic “ simple white muslin” in the quaint 
design of these dresses, yet the exquisite fabric 
was silk-muslin, and the trimming flounces of 
embroidery. The waists were round and gath- 
ered into a belt, and were worn with wide white 
satin ribbon around the waist, with ends hanging 
on the left side. The back of the demi-trained 
skirt was straight, full, and flowing from the belt, 
below which it was finely shirred two fingers deep ; 
a broad scantily gathered flounce of thick em- 
broidery on muslin was around the skirt. In 
frout was a deep wrinkled apron extending only 
as far as the sides, where the shirring of the back 
began; a wide frill of embroidery edged the 
apron, and extended up the sides to the belt. 
The shoulders were covered with a muslin fichu 
that reached nearly as low as the elbows. The 
top edge of this mantle was turned over, and 
trimmed with Languedoc lace like that on the 
lower edge of the mantle. The hats were of fine 
Tuscan straw, in gypsy shape, trimmed with a 
scarf of white muslin and lace, and white mara- 
bout feathers. The parasols were white Surah, 
edged with wide white lace, closed by an ivory 





ring; they were carried by a hook on the handle 
passed over the finger, and the ivory-bound prayer- 
book and handkerchief were also carried in the 
hand. The flower basket was of straw, shaped 
like a hat inverted ; the natural flowers were dif- 
ferent in each, and matched the large bouquet 
worn in the belt, either of Jacqueminot roses, or 
Marshal Neils, bluets, daisies, violets, ete. The 
long loose-wristed gloves were of white undressed 
kid, and scarcely any jewelry was worn. The 
wedding favor, fastened on the right shoulder, 
was of white satin ribbon holding a stalk of lilies- 
of-the-valley. There were no groomsmen at this 
wedding. The eight gentlemen who served as 
ushers, and preceded the bridemaids up the aisle, 
wore black English frock-coats, black vests, and 
gray trousers. The bridegroom and his best man 
were similarly dressed, and awaited the bride at 
the altar. 

The rich dress of the bride was modelled after 
that worn by the Queen of Spain, with an elabo- 
rate double train, and a high wired Medicis collar, 
of historic shape, made of pearls. The material 
was creamy white satin—plain, not brocaded— 
and instead of lace the trimming was made of 
egg-shaped pearls that covered the front of the 
dress as though it was incrusted with them. The 
back of the waist and the long upper train were 
cut in one. This train was rounded at the end, 
and lined throughout with satin-striped gauze, and 
was edged all around with three lapped pleated 
frills of silk tulle, on each of which was a bias 
band of satin. The under-train began at the 
waist, and was square-cornered ; it was slashed 
at intervals, and the openings were filled with 
pleatings and pearl trimmings. Orange blossoms 
and white lilacs were the flowers used. The neck 
of the dress opened in a square quite low, while 
the collar was very high at the back and sides, 
and was held in place by fine wires. The sleeves 
were of lace and pearls. The point lace veil was 
in long scarf shape, and was confined to the back 
of the head. 

Two-thirds of the guests at this prettiest of 
June weddings wore white dresses, with small 
white gypsy bonnets, trimmed with white ostrich 
plumes, white soft muslin scarfs, and ends of 
Languedoc or else point Raguse lace. The white 
dresses were of Surah, or brocaded silk, India 
mull, or else nuns’ veiling. The white fichu man- 
tle was the favorite wrap, and was worn also with 
colored silks, and, indeed, with black silk dresses. 
A few lavender and heliotrope dresses were worn, 
and some of sky blue were of cashmere with high 
puffed sleeves and ruffs, while others were of pale 
blue silk and satin. The bride’s mother wore an 
elegant satin brocade with flesh-colored ground and 
marigold yellow figures, with point lace flounces. 
White thin dresses were made with low linings 
and lace sleeves of insertion sewed in lengthwise 
rows. In the few black dresses worn were black 
Spanish lace sleeves. White bonnets were the 
rule, though occasionally a rough straw gypsy was 
trimmed with the brilliant Prince of Wales red, 
either Surah or satin—and sometimes daisies or a 
single sunflower appear on such bonnets—though 
the preference this season is for plumes rather 
than flowers. Both ostrich and marabout feathers 
are used. When bonnets are not worn at day 
weddings, the coiffure is very simple, showing the 
outline of the head, being arranged very low, and 
without puffs or any appearance of false hair. 
The low round coil at the back of the head, with 
a dagger of shell thrust in it, is the favorite style ; 
the front hair is irregularly disposed in thick short 
locks, and an appearance of carelessness is care- 
fully studied. 

The travelling dress for the bride is Chuddah 
of coachman’s drab shade, made up over silk, and 
trimmed with satin. The skirted coat basque 
has a wide Directoire collar of satin, above which 
is a high standing collar with the points turned 
over in front. The skirt foundation is of silk, 
but this is not visible, as it is more stylish to show 
only the wool goods in this costume. At the foot 
is the narrow pleating of the drab satin, and this 
is nearly concealed by a tucked flounce of the 
Chuddah that falls over it. This is a straight 
scantily gathered flounce four yards around, and 
begins at the knee; it has a hem a finger deep, 
with a tuck of the same depth above it, and there 
are eight rows of stitching on the upper part of the 
hem, and also on the tuck. This straight flounce 
gives the effect of a straight round skirt, though 
the silk beneath is narrowly gored. Above this 
is a fully draped apron of the Chuddah perma- 
nently attached to the silk skirt. A triple ruche 
of box-pleated satin is set on to border the apron, 
and conceal where it is joined to the head of the 
tlounce. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


The new fashion for finishing the back of 
basques is to divide them below the waists into 
two, four, or five spaces, let each hang straight 
and separate, catch the end in gathers, and add 
a tassel at each point. Sometimes a ball of jet 
is put on the points of grenadine or silk dresses 
instead of a tassel. If the skirt has a full shirred 
back, these open basques display it prettily. 

The furnishing stores are selling what they 
claim is Japanese pongee in dress patterns of 
nineteen or twenty yards for $10. It is in the 
natural unbleached shade of the thread of which 
it is woven, and makes a cool and pleasant dress. 
Some of these dresses are in monotone, but most 
of them have a red satin facing at the bottom, 
while others have relief of bottle green satin or 
else of violet-color. 

Shirring is more used than at any previous 
season for the front of dress skirts, but is now 
shirred horizontally in wide clusters instead of 
lengthwise, as it was formerly. 

Panels at the sides of skirts are now more oft- 
en pleated than plain. The pleats are length- 
wise side pleats, and sometimes one large round 
knot is tied on these pleats about half way down 
the skirt. Shirred panels are also used. 

A skirted coat basque of light-colored brocad- 





ed silk, or else mixed silk and wool, or of gay 
foulard, is now fashionably worn with black silk 
skirts, either short double skirts for the street, 
or else a trimmed demi-train for the house. Ecru 
grounds figured with red, blue, and olive are pop- 
ular for such coat waists. They are simply made, 
with handsome buttons for their only ornament. 
This is an economical fashion, as partly worn 
black silk dresses can thus be remodelled, and 
the style is considered so good that it is seen at 
day receptions, and is a very favorite dress for 
church, visiting, ete. 

Low-priced foulards in the qualities sold for 
85 cents or $1 a yard are made up as simply as 
gingham dresses should be but too often are 
not, and are to be used on cool mornings in the 
summer. The waist is gathered into a belt, and 
has the surplice front lapped to the left side. 
The straight back breadths are shirred, and the 
front has a short wrinkled apron. They are en- 
tirely without trimming except a single box-pleat- 
ed flounce at the foot. These dresses are very 
pretty when made of navy blue, wine-color, or 
black, with tiny white dots. Although they can 
not be intrusted to a laundress, the French clean- 
ers can make them look like new dresses, pro- 
vided the color has not been taken out. 

For information used thanks are due Mrs. Con- 
NELLY; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester, is in 
this country. 

—Prince Laoroup is to spend a week at New- 

ort. 

—Mr. THomas Hueues (Tom Brown) is said 
to be interested in a Tennessee land company. 

—BEKNHARDT and MopJesKa are at present 
rivals on the London stage. If any one can 
rival a pole in thinness, it’s BERNHARDT, says a 
Washington paper. 

—NELLY Grant’s colored portrait appears in 
a recent English publication. 

—The new Associate Justice of the Court of 
Appeals of New York, Mr. Francis MILEs 
FincH, is the author of “ Sparkling and Bright,” 
“The Blue and the Gray,” and other popular 
verses. 

—The wedding dress of Miss BarRTHOLD, 
daughter of the Consul-General at Paraguay, was 
of hand-made Spanish lace, and cost $3500. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD is said to be writing a 
new book, and to be contemplating matrimony. 

—The distinguished Dr. Mary Purnam Ja- 
COBI was lately turned away from a Staten Island 
hotel because of the Jewish sound of her name. 

—The Duke of Beaufort has taken a fishing 
right for the summer not far from the New York 
line, where he will be accompanied by his young- 
est son, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and by Sir 
Joun Rew and Mr. SOTHERN. 

—A Cairo correspondent writes that a harem 
is usually kept up in Egypt, as a deer park or 
pheasant preserve is in England, merely as an 
establishment imposed by fashion on people of 
rank. Atleast two princesses in Cairo own large 
harems, whose threshold is never crossed by any 
male being except the physician and the dentist, 
under strict espionage. 

—Some years since a gentleman brought over 
to this country several English sky-larks, and set 
them free. Mr. Joun BurRoveus, the pleasant 
writer on rural subjects, thinks that he saw one 
of these birds the other day mounting straight 
in the air, and showering down its notes till 
quite out of sight. 

—At a late charity concert at the Trocadéro, 
where the entrance fees brought in 90,000 francs, 
and in which a duo from Linda by Madame Patti 
and M. NICOLINI was advertised, NICOLINI re- 
fused to sing; Patti appeared without him, 
withdrew twice in order to persuade him, but 
finally re-appeared alone, and sang, to the most 
enthusiastic applause, the waltz from Romeo, and 
replied to the encore with an air from Zrnani. 
‘*Yes,’’ said the diva, in answer to the expressed 
wish of the people of distinction who waited on 
her, “‘ you will often see me in Paris, so long as 
there are poor people there.”’ 

—Mr. James Boorta, who died last month in 
London, was for a good portion of his life coun- 
sel to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and his hand may be traced in the wording of 
all the most important bills discussed by the 
House of Commons for a full generation. 

—A new opera, Sardanapalo, was given on the 
evening of April 30 at the Teatro Apollo in Rome. 
While the house rang with plaudits and cries for 
the author, the manager was obliged to announce 
that, succumbing to nervous fever, the result of 
overwork and anxiety, Signor LIBaANI, the au- 
thor, had died an hour before. 

—Deputations from the choral societies of ev- 
ery district in his empire, to the number of 2000 
singers, assembled before the imperial palace in 
Vienna, a few days ago, acknowledging the wel- 
come that the Emperor FRANCIS JOSEPH gave 
them last year when they sang at his silver wed- 
ding. The Emperor then invited them to a din- 
ner whose prodigality may be conjectured from 
the fact that eight oxen and fifty deer, 1600 bot- 
tles of Champagne, and 3000 cigars were among 
the items served by 800 waiters. 

—Si1pi MOHAMMED, the Morocco Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, has developed, in the confer- 
ence on the part of the Sultan of Morocco with 
the representatives of European powers, diplo- 
matic ability that would do credit to the most 
intriguing cabinet of Europe. 

—Mrs. Hayes is passionately fond of flowers, 
and has had the conservatories of the White 
House enlarged. She has opened, by means of 
their abundance, a regular flower mission in the 
capital city, sending out every day large baskets 
of ferns and blossoms to the sick, the afflicted, 
and to those ‘‘whom the king delighteth to 
honor.”’ 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD ForBgs, the war corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, has had 
some remarkable experiences. He saw Napo- 
LEON surrender at Sedan, and the meeting of 
the two Emperors shortly afterward ; he was at 
Sandringham during the crisis of the Prince of 
Wales’s fever, in the company of many of the 
royal family, and accompanied the Prince to In- 
dia; he was sent for by the Czar to describe the 
desperate fighting in the Bulgarian campaign, 
before the Russian couriers could bring the ac- 
count; he accompanied the Shah of Persia 








through England; visited King Taeesav of Bur- 
mah just before he killed off his relatives; was 
intimate with the Prince Imperial of France, 
and was with the party who found his Zulu- 
mangled body. 

—Lady THORNTON and her daughters have 
sailed for England. It is understood that Sir 
Epwarkp—who joins them later in the summer 
—desires promotion to a first-class mission, as, 
when advancing years compel him to retire, the 
retiring pension would in that case be very much 
larger. 

—M. De Lesseps, in a late lecture, took up 
the burlesque proposition of a merry member 
of Congress to change the course of the Gulf 
Stream and freeze out Europe, and solemnly 
demonstrated its impracticability. 

—A fine triptych by the old painter Van Eyck, 
full of marvellously fine detail, has just been 
discovered in Belgium. It consists of several 
wings, bears date 1420, and is in the original 
frame. It has been buried for more than four 
centuries in the chapel of a convent whose val- 
uables were hidden by the monks when the con- 
vent was burned during the religious troubles. 
It has now come into the possession of M. JuLEs 
DE GEYTER, a Belgian poet. 

—Professor Max MULLER lately sent to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences a pa- 
per on the discovery of Sanskrit texts in Japan. 
‘* Life,” said he, in the accompanying letter, ‘is 
too short for one man to exhaust the innumer- 
able veins of gold that run almost across the 
surface of linguistic studies; and as we grow 
older, nothing is so delightful as to see young- 
er men thoroughly working the mines, which 
we could only open, and had to leave half ex- 
plored.” 

—It appears to have been a moist occasion, 
according to Mr. G. W. SMALLEY, when Madame 
MopsesKa made her late début at the Court 
Theatre in London, royalty, nobility, and gentry 
assisting. One lady did the extraordinary thing 
of crying “through nearly the whole perform- 
ance,’’ two hardened actresses “ not only cried, 
but sobbed uncontrollably,’’ the orchestra cried, 
and the stall-keepers were unable to hear out 
the play! 

—Mr. BrerstapT praises the paintings of the 
Princess LovuisE, whom he has been visiting. 

—Miss Exizasetu Stuart PHELPs has a cot- 
tage of her own on Cape Ann, where, with her 
nurse and her pets, she spends the summer. 
She is quite attractive in personal appearance, 
slender, and of good height, a face rather long 
than round, with fine features framed in dark 
hair, and with black-lashed eyes of a deep blue 
that are wonderful in. their depth and luminous- 
ness, the face lighting into beauty with the 
smile. There are always plenty of strollers on 
the beach who are bent on seeing the authoress, 
and so are apt to make themselves disagreeable. 
Being asked if she were not afraid in a terrific 
storm, during which the beach was, of course, 
deserted, Miss PHELPs replied, No, that she pre- 
ferred the voice of God to that of the summer 
boarder, 

—Those of ADELAIDE NEILSON’s jewels which 
were not disposed of at the late sale of a por- 
tion of her theatrical effects are of great value. 
They consist of a circlet of diamonds worth 
about fifteen thousand dollars; a set of black 
pearls, ear-rings, bracelets, and pendants—the 
pearl in the centre of the ornament and sur- 
rounded with large diamonds of the first water— 
three bracelets, one with black pearls, one with 
white, and one with turquoises, all of them 
banded with brilliants; a diamond spray of wild 
roses and leaves for the hair; a diamond butter- 
fly, whose body is of topazes and rubies; a dia- 
mond lizard, which the actress calls her luck; a 
Maltese cross in immense stones of great white- 
ness and purity; a Roman gold bracelet, set with 
diamonds, worth about three thousand dollars; 
a set of sapphires in diamond clusters; and 
rings and brooches of almost every precious 
stone known. 

—In the mentioning ofa fire which took place 
lately in JuLIAN HawrnHorne’s residence, the 
English newspapers speak of him as ‘a lodger 
named HAWTHORNE,” and of Mrs. HAWTHORNE 
and her boys as ‘‘ the woman and children.” 

—Mr. Henry W. Patne, a famous Boston law- 
yer, seems to live in a chronic “contempt” of the 
courts of his State. A case having been decided 
against a client of his, a lady, she exclaimed, on 
leaving the room, that such rank injustice would 
not be rendered when there should be women on 
the bench. ‘*Madam,”’ said Mr. Parng, “‘ never 
expect to see a greater set of old women than 
there are at present on the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court bench.’ Not long since he was 
seen, in a street car, reading a sheep-skin bound 
book. ‘‘Reading law, Mr. Parnge?’”’ asked a 
young attorney; “I thought you knew it all.” 
Mr. Patne replied, ‘‘ Iam not reading law; Iam 
reading one of the decisions of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court.’? While Mr. Parng was 
once arguing a point to the full bench, the Chief 
Justice interrupted him, saying, ‘‘Mr. Paine, 
you know that is not the lawin this State.” “I 
beg your honor’s pardon,” said Mr. Parng, ad- 
dressing the bench; *‘ it was the law in this com- 
monwealth until your honor just spoke.”’ 

—Of the wives of the various candidates for 
the Presidency, past and present, Mrs. RANDALL 
is pronounced by the gossips to be quiet, dig- 
nified, deeply religious, and very unambitious ; 
she is always called ‘*‘ Mother’? by her husband. 
Mrs. THURMAN is on the shady side of life, prac- 
tical,and domestic. The dark-eyed Mrs. BAYARD 
has the graceful and polished Southern manners, 
and goes but little into society. Mrs. F1re.p is 
a blonde, with luminous gray eyes, very intel- 
lectual, brilliant, and lovely. Mrs. MorRIson 
is plump, rosy, animated, affable, and entirely 
at her ease socially. Mrs. Gxanr is dark, near- 
sighted, cross-eyed, simple in her manners, and 
very kindly. Mrs. SHERMAN is tall and willowy, 
has gentle and cordial manners, is sincere, sweet, 
and benevolent. Mrs. WaSHBURNE is petite and 
dark-eyed, a fine and enthusiastic talker, is of 
French extraction, and shows her acquaintance 
with foreign life. Mrs. BLaing bas a magnificent 
appearance and very distinguished carriage, is 
educated and intelligent, receives like a queen, 
and keeps her house as a general plans his cam- 
paign. Mrs. EpMuNDs has poor health, and has 
spent much time in Europe on account of it; 
she has a good deal of artistic ability, paints 
well, and her pictures adorn her drawing-room ; 
she has the New England repose of manner. 
Mrs. GARFIELD is delicate, very domestic, and 
devoted to her family. Mrs. Wrxpom is tall, 
graceful, engaging, has a magnetic manner, and 
teaches her own children, 
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Border for Afghan.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tuts border is worked on canvas in cross stitch 

with filling silk of various colors, and is the same 

as that shown in the carriage afghan on page 372, 


Bazar No. 24, Vol. XIII. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Tursk edgings are worked with medium-sized 
crochet cotton. For the edging Fig. 1 crochet as 
follows: 1st round.—10 ch, (chain stitch), 
1 de. (double crochet) on the first of these, 
% turn the work, 7 ch., 1 de. on the fourth 
ch. from the last of those which were 
worked before the preceding ch., 4 ch., 1 
sl, (slip stitch) on the st. (stitch) on which 





Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), © 2d, 
@ Dark Bi 


Fig. 1.—Desien ror Work-Basket.—Cross Stitcu 


Empromery anp Hoipern-Work. 


the last de. was worked, turn the work, 8 sc. (single crochet) on the 
preceding 4 ch., 1 se. on the de. worked last, 7 ch., 1 de. on the 

middle of the preceding 7 dc., and repeat from >. 
—Going back on the st. of the preceding round, * work 1 
se. on the middle of the next 9 se. in the preceding round, 


7 ch., 1 de. on 
the next 3 ch., et niger eaten 
and repeat from 
*. 38d round. 
—QOn the other 
side of the work 
crochet 4 sc. on 





every 3 ch. in 
the preceding —~ G 
round Fig. 1.—Borprr ror CurcpRren's 
: i Duessrs.—Burtron-uoie, Satin 
The edging Srrron, anp Point Russe 
Fig. 2 is cro- Exprowery. 


cheted as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
—* 14 ch., go- 
ing back on the 
last 8 of these 
for one leaflet, 
work 1 sl, 1 sc., 
1 sde. (short 
double crochet), 
2 de., 1 sde., 1 
se., 1 sl, and 


Fig. 3.—Borprr ror Cut_pren’s 
Dresses.—BurtrTon-Ho.e, Satin 
Srrrou, anv Por Russe 
Emurorery, 
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2d round, 


Sritco EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 4.] 














Fig. 1.—Tipy wirn Cross 
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Fig. 4.—Borper ror Tipy, Fic. 


an aneetate nates 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





repeat from ¥*. 2d round.—x 1 se. on the 4th 
of the next free 6 ch. in the preceding round, 3 
ch., 7 sc. on the middle 7 st. of the next leaflet, so 
that the middle se. comes on the st. forming the 
point of the leaflet, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 38d 
round.— > 1 sc. on the next 3 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 7 
se., 5 ch., 1 se. on the following 3 ch., 1 picot (con- 
“sisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), and 
repeat from *. 4th round.—> 1 sc. on the next 
5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
following 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. on the next 
picot, 5 ch., and repeat from >. 

Tidies.—Cross and Satin Stitch 

Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 


Tue tidy Fig. 1 is of coarse linen, trim- 
med with a border and design figures 


Borper FoR ArGHan.—Cross Stitch Emsproiwery. 
8d (lightest), Olive Green; & Dark Violet; © Light Violet ; 
® Deep 


Pink; © Light Pink; @ Dark Bluish- 
\ £ LAL VN AA LAA £ 
SEAS AS 


Green ; 9 Light Bluish-Green; ® Dark 
Mode; © Light Mode; ' Foundation. 
Fig. 2.—Croouet Eveine ror Linceris. 
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Fig. 3.—Desien ror Tipy, : sabi 
: : . 2.—Desia ORK- — 
Fig. 2.—} Sizx. Fig. 2.—Desien ron Work-Basket.—Cross Sritcu 


Emprowery ann Hoipern-Work. 


worked in cross stitch with red and blue cotton. 
the design for the border. 

The tidy Fig. 2 has a foundation of white mummy cloth, 
with a border in which octagonal figures of Aida canvas al- 
ternate with Jacquard strips and figures. A similar de- 
sign is in the centre of the tidy. The Aida canvas is em- 
broidered with coarse white cotton in the design Fig. 3. 
For the fringe 
on the edge of 
the tidy, plait 
the strands and 
knot them. 


Fig. 4 gives 








Borders for 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Curpren’s Children’s 
Dresses.—Butron-HoLe, SATIN D 
Strron, anv Pow? Rousse Tesses, 
EmBROIvERY. Figs. 1--4. 
TuEse  bor- 
ders are work- 
ed on batiste 
or linen with 


white or color- 
ed embroidery 
cotton in but- 
ton-hole and 
satin stitch and 
in point Russe. 





Fig. 4.—Borper ror CuitpRren’s 
Dresses.—Button-HoLe, Satin 
Stiton, anp Port Rosse 
Emsrorery. 


Fig. 2.—Empro1- 
ERED Tipy. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
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1.—Cross Srircn Empromwery.—(Description of Symbols: 8 Red; 8 Blue; ! Foundation.] 


























June 26, 1880.] 





Fig. 1.—Crocuer Epeine ror LinGERie. 


pattern. 


with split blue and 


pink filling silk as shown by Fig. 2, and overcast them crosswise with 


silk of the same color. 


tion as shown by the illustration with silk of the same color. 


the edge of the petals and for 
the line through the middle sew 
on brown filling silk with silk of 
the same color. The star in the 
centre is worked in a similar 
manner with pink and yellow 
silk. After finishing the em- 
broidery, line the cover with lus- 
tring, edge it with pink and blue 
woven lace, and finish with olive 
silk tassels. 


Edgings for Lingerie. 

Point Lace Braid and 

Crochet.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

TuesE edgings are worked with 
crochet cotton No. 60. The edg- 
ing Fig. 1 is worked cross- 
wise in rounds going back 
and forth on a founda- 
tion of 11 ch. (chain 
stitch), which 
are closed in a 
ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), as 
follows : Ist 
round.—5 ch., 2 
ste. (short treble 
crochet) sepa- 
rated by 3 ch. 
on the ring, 5 
ch., 4 ste. on the 
ring, 1 ch., 1 ste. 
on the ring. 2d 
round.—38 ch., 3 
ste. on the next 
single ch. in the 
preceding round, 4 ste. 
on the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 
2 de. (double crochet) 
separated by 3 ch. on the 
same 5 ch. on which the 


Fig. 1.—Pcain 





Stitch each of these threads on the founda- 


For 


i 
Desicn For Porte-MonNAlgs.—Satin AND TENT ki 
X 


Srirco Emprorery. 


AND Figurep CasuMere Dress. 


Embroidered Cover for Work- 
Table, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts cover is worked on a foun- 
dation of olive satin in a sprigged 
One of the sprigs is 
shown in full size by Fig. 2. Trans- 
fer the outlines of the design to the 
material, cover the single petals 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








































Fig. 2.—Srrie ror Work 
TABLE Cover, Fic. 1. 


fonogram.—Cross Serreu 


EmbRorpery. 


Va 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain axp Damassé Satin Dress. 


Fies. 1-3.—LADIES’ 


last 4 ste. were worked, 1 ste. on the 
first 5 ch. in the preceding round. 3d 
round.—5 ch., 2 ste. separated by 3 ch. 
on the next 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., 4 ste. on the same 5 ch., 
1 ch., 1 ste. on the vein between the 
next 4 and the following 3 ste. Repeat 
always alternately the 2d and 3d rounds. 
For the edging Fig. 2 work as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—>* 7 
ch., 5 p. (picot, consist- 
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Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Cover ror Work-Tapie.—[See Fig. 2. ] 








COUNTRY 


COSTUMES. 


Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
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EpGinc ror LINGERIE. 


ing of 5 ch. and 1 single crochet on the first of these), going back on 
the p., take up 1 st. from the first st. of each of the 5 p., then draw 1 


st. through all the 
needle, 5 ch 


st. on the 
, 2 de. separated by 
the vein which con- 
nects the 6 st. worked off to- 
gether and the following 5 ch., 
1 de. on the 6th of the 7 ch. 
worked previously, and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—On the 
straight side of the preceding 
round * work 1 de. on the ver- 
tical veins of the next de., 5 ch., 
1 de. on the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 
and repeat from *. Sew the 
point lace braid to this round. 


5 ch. on 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are work- 
ed in satin, knotted, and tent 
stitch with white or colored 
cotton, 

Design for Porte- 
Monnaies, 
Tuts embroidery is 
worked in simple and 
dovetailed satin stitch 
and in tent stitch with 
fine maroon and old- 
gold-colored silk in 
several shades on a 
foundation of olive 
gros grain, which is 
underlaid with muslin. 


Monogram. 
Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery. 

THIS monogram is 
worked in cross stitch 
with cotton, worsted, 
or silk, in 
trasting colors. 


two con- 


Fig. 83—Gros Grain anp P&kIn Satin Dress. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
WAS IT HONOR, OR LOVE? 





Wurrep battled bravely through the long 
week of Lancelot’s absence, even summoning 
,courage to go to church that first miserable Sun- 
day, and weeping quietly under her veil when Mr. 
‘Pennefeather preached his funeral sermon, What 
made it harder to bear was that it was a week of 
\visitors. People who had rarely taken the trou- 
‘ble to call when Miss Langtrey was alive, hasten- 
ed now to profess their regret that she was dead ; 
and the old court-yard echoed daily to the unac- 
customed sound of wheels. Many and various 
were the vehicles, ranging from the modest one- 
horse chaise of the neighboring parson to the 
county magnate’s big old family chariot hung 
with fringed hammer-cloth, and bedizened with 
armorial bearings. Nor were there wanting vis- 
itors of the humbler sort—wives of tenant-farm- 
ers, and poor folk from the cottages round about. 
All these, when she was in the house, Winifred 
received in person, enduring the patronizing sym- 
pathy of her Grace and her ladyship, and listen- 
ing as gently to the old crones who set their 
lamentations for “ the missus” to the tune of their 
own ailments, as to the parsons’ wives who en- 
forced their condolences with quotations from 
Scripture, and sage counsel as to the wearing of 
flannel. ¥ 

“If they would but leave me in peace! If 
they would but let me be miserable in my own 
way !” she said, making her wail to Mrs, Penne- 
feather. “They mean well; but they all put 
on the same face, they all speak in the same 
voice, they all say the same things. I am sick 
of hearing that ‘afflictions are blessings in dis- 
guise,’ and that ‘whatever is is best.’ How can 
her death be a blessing, and for the best? I 
dare say I am very wicked; but these worthy 
people enrage me, and make me rebellious. I 
long to remind them that there are times when 
everything is for the worst, and that I hate all 
this pretending and preaching. When your good 
husband came to me and pointed out how it was 
God’s will to take her, and because it was God’s 
will I must submit and bear my loss—when he 
said that, I knew he was telling me truth. I 
knew that he himself believed every word as he 
uttered it. And that did me good—that gave me 
strength—that comforted me. But these people 
pity me, and patronize me, and preach to me, as 
if I was a child, or an outer barbarian, and it 
drives me wild.” 

To which Mrs. Pennefeather replied, with a 
shrug, that Winifred’s visitors were a pack of 
idiots, and that she had better be “ out” if more 
came on the same errand. 

“But I can’t be always out,” said Winifred, 
innocently. “I do go out, and stay out, as long 
and as often as I can, and even so I get caught. 
Yesterday, just as I was coming home—and it 
was nearly dusk—Lady Forbes’s carriage over- 
took me, and she came in, and staid an hour.” 

Mrs. Pennefeather gave her an odd look. 

“ Ah, my dear,” she said, “ what would become 
of society if every one was as literal as you?” 

“Nothing would induce me to let Bridget or 
Joan say I was out when I was at home, if that is 
what you mean!” exclaimed Winifred, with a flush 
of sudden scorn. “Nor would they tell a false- 
hood if I were so base as to wish it.” 

Mrs. Pennefeather laughed aloud. 

“You use big words for very little things, my 
child,” she said, airily. “ All the world under- 
stands nowadays that ‘not at home’ is a civil 
way of saying one doesn’t want to be bored ; just 
as ‘ I have the honor to remain your obedient serv- 
ant’ means that the writer looks upon himself 
as an infinitely bigger man than the person he is 
addressing. These are accepted euphemisms.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘euphe- 
misms,’” said Winifred, “ but they sound to me 
exactly like falsehoods.” 

And although Mrs. Pennefeather was at some 
pains to explain that a euphemism was a kind of 
indispensable verbal oil which helped the wheels 
of the social machine to work smoothly, Winifred 
was so ignorant and so obstinate as to remain 
unconvinced. 

At length Saturday came again—the Saturday 
on which Lancelot was due at the Grange. “I 
think you will hardly see me,” he said, “ before 
this day week.” Those were his words. Had 
she not repeated them to herself a dozen times 
a day ever since? And now here was Saturday. 
It had been long enough on the way; but it was 
come at last. And Lancelot? 

She did not once ask herself, ‘ Will he come ?” 
but only, “ Will he come early?” “ Will he come 
late?” That he might, for any cause, be a day 
behind, was a possibility that never once occurred 
to her. She would as soon have expected the sun 
to put off rising. 

However, he did not come early. It was an 
uncertain, stormy day, and the weather kept vis- 
itors away. Mid-day passed, and the afternoon 
hours struck at intervals that seemed twice their 
ordinary length. Never had time gone so slow- 
ly. By-and-by, as the day began to darken, she 
put on a thick shawl and went into the garden. 
Here she walked slowly up and down, watching 
the ragged cloud-drifts as they coursed across the 
sky, and listening tothe wind among the trees. 

It was not a cheerful garden at the best of 
times; and now, all dusk and damp, with dead 
leaves rotting in the paths, and bare boughs 
dark against the sky, it looked forlorn enough. 








The old summer-house, too, was fast falling to 
ruin, and the sun-dial was long since broken. 

“ Poor Cuthbert !” 

Ay, poor Cuthbert! The place always remind- 
ed her of him. It was there they sat. It was 
there he put his betrothal ring upon her finger. 
That ring was locked away now. She had not 
worn it for years; she should never wear it again. 
It had passed into a relic. 

All at once she held her breath and listened. 
Surely she heard something ?—a faint, indefinite 
something that came and went with the wind, and 
resolved itself presently into the measured beat 
of galloping hoofs. Then her heart gave a leap, 
and she went round by the cherry orchard as far 
as the little gate that opened into the court-yard. 
Here she waited, and still the galloping hoofs drew 
nearer. Then they echoed under the gateway, 
and Lancelot rode into the court-yard. 

He made straight for the porch, dismounted, 
and in the act of dismounting saw her where she 
stood. 

“Did you expect me?” he asked, throwing his 
reins to Reuben. 

“Yes, I was sure you would come.” 

He smiled. 

“Then your faith in me was greater than my 
faith in myself. I scarcely hoped to do it in the 
time, for I have met with all kinds of delays, and, 
to crown the whole, something went wrong with 
the engine a mile or two this side of Birmingham, 
and the train was two hours late. However, here 
I am, and before dark, too. You are coming in 
from a walk ?” 

“No; I was in the garden.” 

“Then shall we go back to the garden, while I 
tell you about Munich ?” 

He said this because he had observed, or fan- 
cied he observed, since Miss Langtrey’s death, 
that Winifred liked better to talk with him out-of- 
doors than in the house. 

“ But you are tired; you would rather come in 
and rest ?” she said, hesitatingly. 

“Not at all. I shouldn’t mind walking all 
round the moors before dinner.” 

His appearance contradicted his words. He 
looked pale and fagged, and he was splashed 
from head to foot. 

“T am ashamed to appear in this plight,” he 
said, “ but the roads are rivers of mud.” 

“ You come direct from London ?” 

“T come direct from Munich.” 

“From Munich! You have been to Munich ?” 

“Of course. Where else do you suppose I 
was, all this past week ?” 

“T did not know—I did not think. I suppose 
I concluded you went to London.” ; 

“ As if it would have taken me a week to go 
to London and back! No, I went straight to Mu- 
nich, and from Munich have come straight back 
again. Don’tlook so horrified! Itis by no means 
a long journey; and, as I said before, I am not 
tired. And now tell me—are you still in the same 
mind about going away ?” 

“Yes, in precisely the same mind.” 

“Then I have found a home for you. Nota 
school—I went to a dozen schools, without seeing 
one in which I thought you could feel happy. 
This is the house of a Protestant pastor, one De 
Kreutzmann by name, whose family consists of a 
wife and two orphan nieces—simple, quiet folk, 
all of them, homely in their ways, and thoroughly 
respectable.” 

And then he went on to explain how the nieces, 
being heiresses on a modest scale, had been 
brought up by the Kreutzmanns, who had no 
children of their own ; how Frau Kreutzmann had 
a brother who was an architect, and knew all the 
leading artists in Munich; and how, by his help, 
Winifred might readily obtain any introduction 
she pleased. As for the house, it was a substan- 
tial old-fashioned dwelling, once a farm-house, 
and stood a little way out of the town. 

“ A regular Bavarian homestead,” he explained, 
“like the Noah’s Arks of the Tyrolean toy-boxes, 
with overhanging eaves, and rows upon rows of 
windows with bright green shutters, and over the 
door a fresco of St. Christopher with the infant 
Christ on his shoulder. Then there is a garden, 
which will be pleasant in spring; and as for win- 
ter, I don’t think it can ever be very cold in-doors, 
for there are stoves in all the rooms, and the walls 
are three feet and a half thick.” 

“Tt sounds like a rural paradise.” 

“ As for accommodation, there are some twen- 
ty rooms in the house, several of which are unoc- 
cupied. I went over the whole of them—apple 
chambers and all; and I saw a little suite of 
three rooms at the end of a corridor on the third 
floor, in which I think you could be comfortable.” 

“Three rooms! What should I do with three 
rooms? I want only a cell to sleep in.” 

“I beg your pardon. If you study art, you 
must have a studio; and the end room will make 
a capital studio. And besides your studio you 
must have a bedroom for yourself, and a bedroom 
for your maid.” 

“ But you don’t suppose I should take Bridget 
to Munich ? What would become of the Grange ?” 

“What, indeed! No, I am perfectly aware that 
you can not take Bridget to Munich.” 

“Nor Joan, because of the dairy.” 

“ My dear Winifred, I never dreamed of trans- 
planting either the venerable Bridget or the bloom- 
ing Joan. You must have a Bavarian maid—in 
fact, you have one already.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that you could hardly make the jour- 
ney without an attendant, and that a maid will 
add greatly to your comfort in a household where 
the mistress is her own cook, and the young la- 
dies wait at table. You have no idea of the prim- 
itive way in which these worthy people live.” 

“T have lived in that primitive way all my life,” 
said Winifred, ‘It will not be new to me.” 

“ Dear child, you can do in your own home what 
it would be unbecoming you should do in any oth- 
er. I could not possibly allow you to wait upon 
yourself at Dr. Kreutzmann’s; I have, therefore, 





engaged an attendant for you—a good soul named 
Christine, whose mother was Frau Kreutzmann’s 
foster-sister, and whom I am sure you will like.” 

It was now so dusk that he did not see how her 
color came and went during this apparently sim- 
ple speech. Neither was he conscious of having 
said anything calculated to produce that effect. 
That he should think for her and act for her 
seemed to him the merest matter of course; but 
to her this protecting forethought was wholly new 
and unexpected. Even the tone of good-humored 
authority in which he spoke touched her with a 
wondering delight. It was so good to feel that 
there was still some one to take care of her. 

“ You are not displeased ?” he said, finding that 
she made noreply. “ HaveI taken too much upon 
myself ?” 

“ How should I be displeased ? 
anything but grateful ?” 

“ Hush !” he said, quickly. “That word is out 
of place, Winifred, between you and me. It pains 
me.” 
“But you think of everything.” 

“That is not wonderful. It only shows that I 
have a little common-sense and a moderate amount 
of experience. I am, of course, anxious that you 
should be comfortably lodged, and properly cared 
for.” 

He paused a moment, then added, hesitatingly, 
“ As anxiously as if you were my own sister.” 

Did the words chill her, or had it turned colder? 
The dying dusk, at all events, was suddenly ex- 
tinguished, the sky became black overhead, and 
it began to rain. 

“Here comes another storm,” he said. “We 
must run for it, or we shall be wet through before 
we reach shelter.” 

They quickened their steps; but they had 
scarcely neared the house when it poured in tor- 
rents, In the porch he put out his hand to say 
“good-by,” but she would not hear of his going 
till the storm was over. So they went in, and 
Bridget served them with coffee in the oak parlor. 

“ T see you now for the first time,” he said, when 
the old woman had lit the candles, and left the 
room, ‘“ Heavens! how ill you look !” 

She looked ill indeed; her eyes unnaturally 
large, and ringed round with dark circles, her 
face and lips bloodlessly pale, and in the expres- 
sion, not of her face only, but of her very hands, 
there was a worn, spiritless look that struck him 
with dismay. 

“But I am not ill—at least, I think not,” she 
replied, “I am only tired, and—lonely.” 

Still he looked at her; and the more he look- 
ed, the more he was troubled. 

“Yes, you are right,” he said. 
you get away, the better. Of course it is lonely 
—horribly lonely. I suppose I have not realized 
it till now. Poor child!” 

“Nay,” she said, forcing a smile, “the Grange 
has been seized by visitors all the week. But I 
am very ungrateful. I should have been thank- 
ful if they had staid away, or only sent cards.” 

“How soon can you be ready ?” 

“For the journey ?” 

“ Yes, for the journey.” 

“Tmmediately—at two hours’ notice.” 

“ But have you no purchases to make ?—noth- 
ing to do in the way of preparation ?” 

“TI think not. At all events, if I want any- 
thing, I will buy it over there.” 

“ But for travelling? Remember it is winter. 
You will want furs, rugs, travelling wraps.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said, indifferently. “I 
have a cloak, and Bridget will find me some 
shawls. Besides, I should hate to go into Single- 
ton, where I have never been without—her.” 

The last word came with a sob. 

“Tt is very foolish,” she said, brushing her 
tears away. “I shall be better by-and-by ; but— 
but it is my first great sorrow, you know.” 

“No, Winifred, not the first.” 

The blood rushed in a torrent to her face, so 
white the moment before. 

“No, no,” she said, confusedly. “I don’t 
mean that, of course—not altogether, at least. 
But no one was the same to me as Aunt Hester 

....not even Uncle Stephen. As for Cuthbert, 
that was not like a sudden blow—not as if we 
had known for certain.” 

“Tt was worse than certainty,” he said, gloom- 


How can I be 


“The sooner 


ily. 
“Tt was worse, in one way. And yet one could 
not mourn as one would have mourned had it 
been certain. I mean it was a different kind of 
sorrow. You will not misunderstand me, Lance- 
lot? You know how much I owed to his good- 
ness—how I honored him—” 

“ Ay, but it was honor—not love.” 

“ Lancelot!” 

Their eyes met—fire in his, alarm in hers. 

“Forgive me!” he stammered. “I ought not 
to have said it.” 

Then, finding that she was silent, he added, hur- 
riedly, almost defiantly : 

“But what does it matter? I have always 
known it. The words have been on my lips a 
hundred times before, and now at last they have 
escaped me—that is all. And, dear, why need 
youmind? Why look so distressed? You would 
have loved him if you could. I know you tried to 
school your heart, but it wasofnouse, The fault 
was not yours. How could you help it? What 
woman ever yet loved a man merely because he 
desired to be loved, or because it was her duty to 
love him? Love comes unsought—unbidden— 
unsuspected.” 

He took her hand—the hand that felt so cold, 
and looked so tired. She drew it quickly away. 

“T was not worthy of him,” she said, tremu- 
lously. “You can not reproach me more than I 
reproach myself.” 

“ Heavens and earth! Winifred, I am not re- 
proaching you. I do not even reproach myself ; 
though God knows there have been times when—” 

“Hush!” she said, interrupting him. ‘“ What 
is past is past. Let us only remember that you 








are his brother, and that I am going away. I 
think the storm is over.” 

This was said with a dignity, a decision, that 
silenced and almost abashed him. 

“You are right,” he said, confusedly. “I beg 
your pardon.” 

Then, after a pause full of embarrassment to 
both, he said, 

“T am going now; but before I go, can you 
give me an idea as to when you will wish to start ?” 

“Can I go on Tuesday ?” 

“ Certainly—when you please.” 

“But what must I do? Where must I go 
first ?” 

“You must go first to London, and thence by 
way of Paris or Brussels, But leave all that to 
me. In the mean while, what about Christine, 
your maid? Would you like to have her over 
here at once, or shall she meet you at the sta- 
tion ?” 

“What do you mean? She is not in England?” 

“She is by this time at Old Court, having tea, I 
dare say, with Church and his wife. I knew you 
would require her on the journey.” 

Again her cheek was warmed by a momentary 
flush—a flush of surprise, or pleasure, or grati- 
tude, or perhaps of all three. But she only said, 
very quietly, 

“Thank you; I think I would rather be met by 
her at the station.” 

“Very good. The express goes at forty-five 
minutes past nine, and reaches London in time for 
the mail-train to Dover. Will it fatigue you too 
much to go as far as Dover the first day?” 

“Not at all. I should like, if possible, to go 
still farther.” 

“As far as Calais? Well, you will see when 
the time comes. And is it to be on Tuesday 
next ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I will meet you, with Christine, at Sin- 
gleton station, at twenty minutes beforeten. Till 
then, good-by.” 

She put out her hand. She longed to say some- 
thing more than “ good-by,” but what, she hardly 
knew. To thank him seemed all at once to have 
become strangely difficult. 

So she said only, “ Good-by.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
FROM OLD TO NEW. 


“What a wonderful place!” 

They had been travelling all night and all the 
previous day, and now it was eight o’clock in the 
morning, and they were standing in the market- 
place at Brussels. 

It had been a weary journey, confusing and 
troubled and full of changes, First the parting; 
Bridget lamenting that she should never live to 
see her young lady back again, and Joan in floods 
of tears. Then, at the turn of the road, the last 
blurred glimpse of the old home. Then the cold 
wet drive in the old hooded chaise; the draughty 
station ; Lancelot waiting to hand her out ; Chris- 
tine, a tall rosy-cheeked damsel in a round black 
bonnet and dark gray cloak; the coming train; 
the sloppy platform ; a last sight of Reuben blub- 
bering in the background ; then gliding trees and 
hedge-rows, and lines of telegraph wires that seem- 
ed to rise and fall perpetually ; and floods of rain 
coursing down the window-panes; and a leaden 
sky overhead ; and Lancelot sitting opposite, grave 
and silent; and a strange feeling that all the old 
familiar faces and places were every moment be- 
ing left farther and farther behind. Thus many 
hours passed, and the early December afternoon 
closed in, and by-and-by there was a glitter of in- 
numerable lamps, a running to and fro, a bewil- 
dering crowd, a huge station; and then Winifred 
found herself in a cab driving through miles of 
lighted streets. This wasLondon. Then another 
station; another railway carriage ; an interval of 
forgetfulness ; a sudden waking up; a ringing of 
bells ; a rush of cold night air ; a sloping gangway, 
with a sound of surging water below; a wet deck ; 
a couple of hours on a sofa in a dim cabin, with 
Christine sleeping on the floor close by; then 
noise and movement overhead ; Lancelot’s voice 
at the cabin door ; the night air, and the dusk, and 
the gangway all over again; soldiers, porters, cus- 
tom-house officials; a chatter of French voices; 
terra firma—Calais. Here (Winifred declaring 
she was not tired, and begging to be allowed to 
travel all night) they warmed themselves at a good 
fire, had food and coffee in the Buffet, and were off 
again by the midnight express. Then came the 
night journey to Brussels; Winifred and Chris- 
tine in a compartment to themselves, where, warm- 
ly wrapped in rugs and shawls, they slept pro- 
foundly all the rest of the night. When they 
woke, the day was just dawning. The lamp over- 
head was extinguished, and the window had be- 
come a square of pale gray light beyond which 
lay ghostly flats, and lines of spectral poplars fad- 
ing into mist. Then, as the light waxed stronger, 
the scattered outskirts of a large city came into 
view, and presently the train ran into another big 
station, and they were at Brussels. 

Here they were to take a day’s rest, and go to 
a hotel. 

Driving through the streets, in which the shop- 
keepers had not yet begun to take down their 
shutters, they came to the market-place, then at 
its busiest hour, and alighted, the better to enjoy 
this bright and busy scene—one of the most pic- 
turesque that Europe has to show. 

The mists had now dispersed, and the sun was 
breaking through rent and rolling masses of fast- 
vanishing cloud. Straight before them stood the 
Hotel de Ville, its innumerable windows all a-glit- 
ter, its noble tower flecked with light and shadow, 
its weather-cock saint, now bronze in shade, now 
gold in shine, flashing and shifting with the wind. 
The Broodhuis opposite was in deep shadow, as 
befitted the scene of a great tragedy; while all 
around, crowded together as if they had not half 
room enough, stood the quaint Guild and Corpo- 
ration houses of old days, with their gable fronts, 
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and jutting balconies, and faded splendor of scroll- 
work and gilding. 

The great square in their midst was one huge 
party-colored garden of fruit and vegetable stalls, 
all alive with buyers and sellers, and color, and 
movement, and life; and in the air was a multi- 
tudinous humming of many voices, and a clatter- 
ing of brass pails, and a tramping of wooden 
shoes, and a cracking of whips, and a lumbering 
of heavy wheels. 

Well might Winifred exclaim that it was “a 
wonderful place.” 

She was breathless, dazzled, as naive in her 
wonder as a delighted child. Clinging to Lance- 
lot’s arm, the fatigue of the journey all forgotten, 
she listened as in a dream to the stories he was 
telling her about Egmont and Horn, and the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball, and the eve of Wa- 
terloo; and though people turned their heads to 
look after her, and the brown broad-cheeked mar- 
ket-women smiled and nodded, and jabbered un- 
intelligible praises of her fair young English face, 
she was too much taken up with the novelty of the 
scene to be even conscious that she was looked at. 

“They are just married,” said a bright-eyed 
old body installed behind a pile of fruit and 
flowers. 

“Nay, how can that be, and she in black ?” 
exclaimed another, who sold sabots and crockery. 
“ Her mourning is quite new, too.” 

“ Well, then, they are lovers.” 

And holding out a handful of white roses, she 
said, in her guttural Flemish, 

“My handsome monsieur will buy some flowers 
for his beautiful young lady ?” 

She was a pleasant-looking old woman, her cap 
covered all over with tiny quillings of fine Mech- 
lin lace, and a pair of gold ear-rings in her ears ; 
and her appeal, which it needed no knowledge of 
the language to understand, was irresistible. So 
Lancelot bought the roses, and Winifred carried 
them all the rest of the way. 

Then they went to their hotel and breakfasted ; 
and by-and-by he took her to see the Church of 
St. Gudule, and the Place des Martyrs, and the 
shops in the Galerie St. Hubert ; and in the even- 
ing they went on again, and travelled all night 
as before, arriving in the morning at Coblentz, 
where the railway (then in course of construc- 
tion) came to an end, They, however, found a 
steamer waiting the arrival of the train, and so 
went on by water to Mayence, and then again by 
rail to Frankfort, where they put up again for 
twenty-four hours. Here next day they saw the 
house of Goethe, and Schwanthaler’s statue of the 
poet, and the portraits of the Kaisers in the old 
Town-hall; and from Frankfort, being rested and 
refreshed, they made but one more stage of it, 
going straight to Munich, where they arrived late 
in the afternoon of the fourth day since leaving 
Singleton station. 

There had been some feeling of embarrassment 
on both sides at starting, and the first day went 
by uncomfortably. But the brilliant sunshine of 
the following morning quickly dispelled that lit- 
tle cloud, and the time since then had been one 
enchanted holiday. Fain would they have trav- 
elled thus forever, always going somewhere or 
arriving somewhere; wandering through picture- 
galleries; lingering in the shadowy aisles of an- 
cient churches ; listening to legends droned by 
black-robed vergers; always amused, always to- 
gether, and as much alone at a little table in the 
corner of a noisy public room at a big hotel as 
Daphnis and Chloris on a hill-side in Arcady. 
But how was it that Winifred, who had never in 
her life travelled for eighteen or twenty-four hours 
at a stretch, could go on all day and sleep all 
night in a railway carriage without stopping? 
How was it that, so far from looking more fagged 
and pale than when she started, the tender, joy- 
ous flush of health came fluttering back to her 
cheek that very first morning in the market-place 
at Brussels? In simple truth, the poor child was 
entertained, and happy, and taken out of herself 
and her own cares for the first time in her dull 
life. Everything amused her—everything was 
new and delightful: the scenery, as it flitted by, 
often bleak and barren, but unlike any she had 
seen at home; the odd crowds at the various sta- 
tions; the unknown tongue on every lip; the 
novel fare ; the glimpses of quaint towns, passed 
so quickly, and all so curiously alike ; the Rhine, 
beautiful even in winter, its vineyards leafless, its 
inns empty, its waters solitary ; the wagoner driv- 
ing his team of yoked oxen ; the poplar-bordered 
canal; the grave-yard full of iron crosses hung 
with wreaths of immortelles ; the paved straight 
country road, dwindling to a white streak in the 
distance ; the many -turreted “Schloss” on its 
vantage-ground of hill-side; the nestling village 
below ; the priest in his black soutane, the pea- 
sant in his sabots, the soldier in his spiked hel- 
met and white gaiters—all these, passing before 
her in quick succession, turned her thoughts into 
new channels, and kept her attention on the alert. 
Then there was Lancelot always taking care of 
her: seeing that the foot-warmer was changed, 
and that the rugs were wrapped closely round 
her; getting her grapes at this station, and flow- 
ers at that; telling her scraps of history and le- 
gends of the places they passed ; telegraphing in 
advance for rooms at hotels, and carriages to 
meet them at the stations where they stopped; 
dining with her, breakfasting with her, walking 
with her, surrounding her with unspoken atten- 
tions and anobtrusive cares .... how could she 
help being content and amused and happy, if 
only for a few short days ? 

It was by her own desire that they came by 
that route, and so quickly. She would have gone 
straight through from London to Munich if Lance- 
lot had consented. 

“ And you are positively not tired ?” he asked 
her again and again. 

But she always replied that she was less tired 
than when they first started. 

And yet, in her heart, she would fain have had 
their journey last forever. 





It was eight o’clock in the evening when they 
reached Munich, and they found the Kreutzmann 
family at supper. The good people had not ex- 
pected their English guests for another day or 
two; but they hurried out to meet and greet the 
strangers, and were none the less cordial because 
taken by surprise. Frau Kreutzmann, a buxom 
housewife with a leathern satchel hanging at 
her girdle, took Winifred by both hands, kissed 
her on both cheeks, and bade her welcome to 
the home. The gray-haired pastor, in well-worn 
black coat and knee-breeches, helped to bring 
in her luggage. The two nieces—fair, smiling 
damsels, with braided hair and embroidered 
caps, and skirts just short enough to show a 
pretty foot and a buckled shoe—took off her 
cloak and hat, put her in a big chair by the fire, 
chafed her cold hands, and said welcoming words 
which needed no translation though spoken in 
German. Christine, meanwhile, having come in 
for her share of greetings and kisses, slipped 
quietly back into her old place in the household ; 
fetched clean plates and mugs; placed chairs at 
the upper end of the table for Winifred and 
Lancelot, and a stool for herself at the bottom ; 
and presently they were all supping together in 
the good old patriarchal Bavarian fashion, off hot 
pudding, black bread, stewed fruit, and home- 
made cheese. 

It was a big room with whitewashed walls and 
one huge beam traversing the ceiling from end 
to end. The floor was carpetless; the boards 
were spotless; the windows hung with clean mus- 
lin curtains, In one corner stood a large stove, 
covered with shining white tiles, through the open 
door of which a ray of warm red light flowed out 
along the floor. On the walls, in plain black 
frames, hung a few good prints, a gun, some ant- 
lers, and other sporting trophies. 

Presently, supper being ended, the pastor said 
grace; the nieces ran up stairs to prepare Win- 
ifred’s room; and Christine cleared the table. 
Then the old man tock down his silver-mounted 
rifle, the stock curiously cut out to fit the rifle- 
man’s shoulder, and told them how it had been 
given to him by his parishioners on his wedding 
day, thirty years ago. <A rare good rifle of the 
old sort—none better. Many a steinbok had he 
stalked and shot with it. See yonder horns— 
three foot and a half from root to tip. That was 
a king of steinboks, that one—the finest he had 
ever brought down. The Fraiilein was looking 
on that trophy of tails— Foxes? No, no—not 
foxes. Wolves. Wolves every one. Plenty of 
wolves in the woods beyond Sternberg; ay, and 
bears too, for that matter. He had shot many a 
grizzly in his young days, before he was married. 
Bears had grown more scarce and shy, however, 
of late years; and even steinboks and chamois 
were less plentiful than of old. That was the 
fault of the railroads, for bringing strange sports- 
men about their haunts. 

Thus he chattered, and the time passed quick- 
ly. By-and-by a cuckoo clock struck ten; where- 
upon Pastor Kreutzmann brought out a ponderous 
old German Bible, read a chapter aloud, and in- 
voked a blessing upon his assembled family, and 
upon the strangers who were within his gates, 

“Do you think you shall like it?” said Lance- 
lot, as he bade Winifred good-night. 

“T like the place and the people better than 
any place or people I ever saw,” she replied, with 
a happy smile. 

Then the girls conducted her to her room; and 
Frau Kreutzmann brought her a cup of some 
kind of hot tisane after she was in bed; and long 
before eleven the whole household was asleep. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ag Royal Academy Exhibition in London 

scarcely meets the we oy of the ma- 
jority of English critics. hile there is much 
to admire, and many works receive deserved 
praise, there is a general feeling that the Exhi- 
bition, as a whole, is not one of superior merit. 
This impression is doubtless partially the result 
of the absence of any work of a very striking or 
sensational character, and from the fact that 
some expected pictures by noted artists were not 
completed in season for the exhibition. More- 
over, the works of some well-known painters are 
disappointing, while other works of real artistic 
merit are by men who are comparatively un- 
known to fame, and are slower in winning pub- 
lic favor. Nevertheless, the 1658 pictures dis- 
played are so full of interest and merit as to 
make the exhibition a general topic of discus- 
sion in all educated circles in the metropolis. 
Among the finest works are the portraits, and 
in this department Mr. Millais takes the lead, his 
six pictures displaying great variety of style, and 
a treatment exactly suited to the nature of each 
subject. The half-length of Right Hon. John 
Bright, and of Luther Holden, the celebrated 
surgeon, are both fine examples of Millais’s 
work. The largest canvas is Mr. Prinseps’s 
thirty-feet-long representation of the ceremony 
at Delhi, on the proclamation of the Queen 
as Empress of India. To paint the portraits in 
this picture the artist visited various parts of 
India, having been commissioned by the Indian 
government to prepare this work for presenta- 
tion to the Queen. However well executed, 
such a huge painting is regarded as out of place 
among works of easel and cabinet dimensions. 
It is said that the promised picture by Mrs. But- 
ler (Elizabeth Thompson) of the “‘ Defense of 
Rorke’s Drift’? was not completed in season for 
the exhibition, because, when far advanced, the 
Queen, for whom it is painted, expressed a de- 
sire to have figures introduced which were not 
in the original design. Mr. Poynter’s “‘ Visit to 
sculapius”’ is one of the finest paintings; a 
prominent historical work is ‘‘The Last Days 
of Edward VL.” by Mr.Gow. Other artists— 
Messrs. Alma Tadema, Faed, Hook, Morris, Les- 
lie, Orchardson, Linton, Oakes, Leighton, Hook, 
etc., ete.—contribute works of great excellence, 
which receive just commendation from critics 
and amateurs. 





Census enumerators—681 of them are busy in 
this city—meet with curious experiences in the 





discharge of their duties. There seems to be a 
very vague idea of what a “ census” is, among a 
portion of the community. Not so strange, 
perhaps, if we consider that among those who 
applied to the Census Supervisor of this district 
for the position of enumerator there was a vast 
number who had no knowledge of the orthog- 
raphy of the word. It was spelled censers, cen- 
cus, sensus, cences, censes, sincis, scinces, sin- 
ces, scincis, senscus, and in a variety of other 
original ways. 





Very grateful was the change which came 
after a week of excessively hot weather. On 
May 28 the mercury stayed in its sary | course 
before it reached the nineties, where it had lon 
lingered, fleecy clouds appeared in the sky, an 
light winds arose. Presently darker clouds be- 
gan to gather, and the great drops, so long de- 
sired, began to fall in a swift although brief 
shower. But the ee was broken, and long- 
er rains followed in a few days. 





When the mercury stood at nearly 90° one 
day in Boston, the sun’s rays fell upon the show 
bottles filled with colored liquids in a druggist’s 
window. The heat threw out the cork of one 
bottle, and its acid contents flowed into an alka- 
line mixture beneath. The explosive gas gener- 
ated resulted disastrously upon some fancy goods 
in the vicinity, and might have done worse. 





Commencement exercises at Princeton Col- 
lege will be as usual, on June 23, although the 
term has been adjourned until that time, in con- 
sequence of the prevalence of malarial fever 
among the students. A general investigation is 
being made into the drainage and general hygi- 
enic condition of the college, as well as of the 
boarding-houses in the town. Whatever defects 
are found will be remedied. 





In 1649 a secular school was established in this 
city in connection with the Dutch Church. For 
more than one hundred years it was kept in va- 
rious places in the neighborhood of the Bowling 
Green. The first building erected for its accom- 
modation was in Garden Street, now Exchange 
Place, in 1748, and there it remained until 1824, 
when it was removed to No. 9 Duane Street. 
Eleven years later it was removed to No. 106 Elm 
Street, and thereafter to other localities, until the 
— permanent building was erected in West 

wenty-ninth Street, where a short time ago 
was celebrated its two-hundred-and-thirty-third 
anniversary. 





The success of the Cincinnati Musical Festival, 
both in an artistic and a popular sense, is univers- 
ally acknowledged. The Cincinnati Commercial 
says that all the arrangements were conducted 
on vigorous business principles: no individual 
connected with the festival, even in an official 
way, enjoyed the luxury of a complimentary seat. 
The chorus-singers toiled purely for love of art. 
Campanini, who sang at each of the concerts, 
afternoon and evening, received $2800 for his 
services; Miss Cary, $1200 and expenses; Mr. 
Whitney, $1000, Mr. Dudley Buck won the prize 
of $1000 for the best musical composition; and 
Theodore Thomas was paid for his labors 
as director. The expenses connected with the 
services of the Philharmonic Orchestra from New 
York were about $10,000, and of the Cincinnati 
players $3000. 





A very uncomfortable collection of animals 
was that which sweltered in the menagerie of 
the Central Park on that hottest day of May. 
Lions and tigers lay on the floors of their cages 
with i mouths, and panting heavily ; wolves 
snarled fractiously; the polar bear longed for 
his native land, although a canvas was stretched 
over the top of his cage to protect him from the 
sun, and a shower-bath was constantly poured 
upon him. The elephant had plenty of water 
given him, and used his own trunk as a sprinkler. 





Nine ladies have just completed the requisite 
course of training in the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of the New York Infirmary, and have re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 





The exhibition at Sydney, New South Wales, 
which closed April 20, was visited by 1,020,000 
persons. 





During the past five years over 10,000 children 
have been made happy at the Summer Home, 
Bath, Long Island. From about the middle of 
June till the middle of September the children 
of poverty, whose lives have been stifled in ten- 
ement-houses, are taken to the sea-shore to play 
on the beach, to swim, to amuse themselves as 
they like. They are fed with simple but nour- 
ishing food, pure milk being a special article of 
diet. These little ones are thus made happy at 
a cost of about two dollars a week for each—a 
sum which includes railroad fares and all ex- 
penses. 





Very brilliant was the turn-out on the occasion 
of the recent parade of the New York Coaching 
Club. The Hotel Brunswick was gayly decora- 
ted, the balconies being draped with the nation- 
al colors and crimson and gold-colored velvet. 
The handsome horses, harnesses glittering in the 
sunlight, and coaches bright with a wonderful 
variety of shades, made a brilliant scene of itself, 
and when the elegantly attired ladies and gentle- 
men were seated on the coach boxes, the whole 
effect was magnificent. 





Queen Victoria’s last Drawing-room is spoken 
of as an “immense affair,’ there being a large 
attendance of people who had been wintering 
abroad, and who were desirous to pay their re- 
spects to her Majesty. The Queen, however, re- 
mained in the Throne-room exactly an hour, 
and then retired, leaving the Princess of Wales 
and Princess Beatrice to receive the remainder 
ofthe company. Many of the dresses were mag- 
nificent; but perhaps the mention of those of 
members of the royal family will suffice our 
readers. The Queen wore a dress of black silk 
embroidered with white silk, and trimmed with 
black satin and chenille. Among her numerous 
jewels she wore the Koh-i-noor as a brooch. 

he Princess of Wales wore an elegant gold bro- 
cade over gold-colored satin, trimmed with point 
d’Alencgon, and the Princess Beatrice a pale 
pink satin, trimmed with narrow black lace and 
sprays of blush moss-roses, and a train of velvet 
gauze over pink satin. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Svunsoriser.—The fancy-work stores advertised in 
the Bazar—not the large dry-goods houses—will send 
you braid for point lace, crocheting, ete. 

A Two Years’ Susscerer.—Get heavy gray linen or 
else thin bunting or Cheviot, and make with surtout 
and fall round skirt for a travelling suit in July. 

H. B. L.—A graduating dress should not have more 
than a demi-train, but is more girlish when made short. 

Mrs. A. H.—We do not furnish lists of prices of 
goods to readers, nor do we purchase clothing for 
them. Read about the elbow capes in Bazar No. 21, 
Vol. XIII. Muslin kerchiefs cost from $2 50 up to $10 
or $12. 

Mrxnte.—Certainly, relatives wear gloves at a quiet 
home wedding, of a light color in preference to white. 
When there is no bridemaid, the bride naturally re- 
moves her glove for the ring. The father takes the 
bride into the room, while the mother accompanies the 
bridegroom ; the parents follow the wedded pair after 
the marriage. If there is neither usher nor best man, 
the bridegroom himself introduces his friends to the 
bride and her parents. 

Mrs. J. W. C.—The wide border across the bottom 
of curtains is now called a dado, just as that on the 
lower part of wall-paper is so called. 

E.Len.—Striped parasols are very fashionable again 
this summer. 

K. C. B.—Your striped violet silk will be very pretty 
combined with pale gray foulard of solid color, or else 
India pongee of écru shade. Black grenadines will be 
worn as much as usual, and the caprice with leaders 
of fashion is to return to plain square-meshed black 
grenadine. Black Surah suits will also be used to 
change with grenadine. They are trimmed with gay 
Surah and with lace. 

Mrs. H.—Get plain gray square-meshed grenadine, 
or else foulard, or thinnest French bunting, to make a 
shirred polonaise like that illustrated in the Bazar, to 
wear with your gray silk skirt. Get black or colored 
Surah for a house sacque, and trim with pleatings of 
the same and Breton lace. The Scotch gingham will 
look well by the handkerchief pattern. The piqué 
sample is out of style, but might do for a useful long 
matinée sacque, and short skirt for the house. See 
late hints and patterns in the Bazar about dresses for 
small children. Get corduroy for a long sacque for 
your boy two years old to wear in the street. The 
large pearl buttons in front and on the square pocket 
flaps will be sufficient trimming, unless you are to add 
Russian lace set up above the edge with the straight 
edge of the lace below. 

Buianx.—Make a cheese-cloth dress as you would 
any other wash dress, with a basque or belted waist, 
over-skirt, and round skirt, trimmed with pleatings of 
the same laid over red or blue pleatings of cambric, 
Turkey red calico, or else silesia. Some black velvet 
bows will improve it, and you can add the heavy Rus- 
sian lace if you like. Half sleeves, with puffs at the 
top, and sometimes at the elbow, will be worn. 

An OLp Sunsoriser.—Drape your guipure lace polo- 
naise to form a very short apron in front, and to hang 
longer behind. Then wear it with either black or col- 
ored silk skirts, having a sash to match the silk tied 
very wide around the waist, with ends hanging low on 
the left side. Use the sleeves as they are. A little jet 
on the edges and on the sash would make it more stylish. 

Inexperignor.—Bunches of tucks, pleatings, and 
tucked ruffles are used instead of embroidery on 
white dresses by those who dress in mourning. Sheer 
nansook or Victoria lawn is the material. Dotted and 
striped borders are more suitable than heavy black 
bands in handkerchiefs used the second year of 
mourning. 

Mrs. G. L. B.—Your green silk is rather bright, but 
would do if combined with figured Pompadour foulard, 
with gray or écru ground, to tone it down. 

E. G.—White basques will be worn with colored 
skirts for undress in the house. 

Maver M.—Use the plain silk skirt and bunting po- 
lonaise, but add a wide fold of crape on the silk skirt 
as well as on the polonaise. 

A Sussoriser.—The most stylish colors for bunting 
dresses for the street are coachman’s drab, gray, and 
écru; for the house, cream white and pale blue are 
used, combined with pleatings of gay figured foulard. 

A Reaper.—Make the sleeves of your basque of the 
same silk used for the basque itself. 

Sonoo.-Girt.—Low black slippers are now the fash- 
ion with light evening dresses. They may be either 
kid or satin. Cloth shoes are not worn with thin 
dresses. 

Sussorrrr.—A creamy bunting, or a coachman’s 
drab cloth, or else grenadine, will make a handsome 
surtout to wear with a velvet skirt. The Robespierre 
Coat is a more dressy design for this kind of an over- 
dress than the English Surtout, and can be worn any- 
where. 

G. E. B.—Lambrequins are still used in elaborate 
and fanciful designs. See late illustrations in the Ba- 
zar. There is no rule about answers in this column, 
except that they are given gratis and at our con- 
venience. Sometimes when many correspondents in- 
quire about the same things, hints on these matters 
are incorporated in New York Fashions, and the read- 
er is thus supplied with more detailed information 
than could be given each inquirer in this column, 

Lovisvitir Sussoriser.—Your changeable blue and 
gold is stylish, and should be combined with figured 
foulard, or else striped Surah silk. 

Fietourr.—If you can make a basque and trimmed 
skirt entirely of your striped silk, it will be far prettier 
than if combined with any plain color. Use bias gath- 
ered ruffles of the same, and have some black velvet 
for a Directoire collar and square cuffs. Arrange your 
lace point in fichnu fashion, high behind and crossed 
on the bust. 

Mrs. H. A. H.—Your sample is beautifal Chinese 
pongee—not raw silk. Use your embroidery on a 
basque of the pongee, and trim a brown silk skirt with 
pongee pleatings and drapery, illuminated with red 
satin pleatings and pipings, that peep from under all 
the edges. 

A. R. T.—Hoop-skirts are not fashionable, nor are 
false bustles worn this season. All the bouffant ap- 
pearance is given by the drapery of the costume. 

Satiy.—Make the cloth dress by the pattern of the 
Surtout Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No, 24, Vol. 
XIII. Make the cotton faille like sample with a hox- 
pleated waist and apron over-skirt for a girl of twelve 
years. Pipe it with Turkey red oil calico. 

K. L. K.—The Byron Handkerchief Snit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIIL., is the prettiest 
design for the buff organdy with red borders. 

Mus. P. A. B.—The shirt waist serves for all the 
waist necessary in summer, as under-skirts and kilt 
can be buttoned to it, though most kilt skirts are now 
permanently attached to a plain under-waist. See late 
illustrations and hints in New York Fashions for ideas 
about making your boys’ suits. 
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TO MY CANARY. 


Har Nature and half Art art thou, 
Poor city bird ; 

Thy birth was not on woodland bough 
With zephyrs stirred. 


A little box upon a nail 
Thy life received ; 

And I, when others’ care did fail, 
Thy wants relieved. 


The melody that rippling breaks 
From thy clear throat 

Was not thine own—the sky-lark makes 
That merry note. 


The greater world without thine own 
Is dark to thee; 

Thy golden wings have never known 
Its mystery. 


The sun on thee, through cloudless sky, 
Did never smile; 

Dull bricks and mortar have been thy 
Canary Isle. 


But if for freedom thou dost sigh, 
My captive pet, 

I'll loose thy wings, and help thee fly 
This cage of fret. 


And then, thy airy soul, upflung 
Toward heaven's gate, 

Will sing the song, as yet unsung, 
Emancipate ! 


Say, wilt thou fly the spreading air 
At thy sweet will, 

And never more in captive’s fare 
Dip thy free bill? 


If so, just chirp one last farewell, 
And hie thee hence, 

And leave me, till passed time dispel 
This present tense. 


See! now I throw thy cage door wide, 
And set thee free. 

Stretch forth thy wings, in conscious pride 
Of liberty. 


Thy hops do halt, as if delayed 
By fearful doubt. 

Why hesitant? why so dismayed 
To know you're out? 


Hast thou no wish to seek near brooks 
Cool shimmering shade? 

Or dost thou still prefer the nooks 
By joiner made? 


Thy years of caged ease have brought 
Such days of dreams, 

That liberty with labor fraught 
Worse bondage seems. 


Thou durst not go; the wide outside 
Brings thee dismay ; 

The airs that thrill the lark’s life-tide 
Thy pulses stay. 


Then come, my sweet, and safe from harm 
Securely rest, 

And nestling in my bosom, calm 
Thy fluttering breast. 


And to this cage, with memories fond, 
Thy voice recall, 

And love shali knit its tenderest bond 
In willing thrall. 





(Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIIL) 


SUN RISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Prrtnorss or Tuvre,” “A Daventrer 


or Hern,” “Tus Steance ADVENTURES OF A 
Puasrron,” “ Mao.zop or Darz,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XIIL 
SOUTHWARD. 


Arter a late, cold, and gloomy spring, a glimpse 
of early summer shone over the land; and after 
a long period of anxious and oftentimes irritating 
and disappointing travail—in wet and dismal 
towns, in comfortless inns, with associates not al- 
ways to his liking—George Brand was hurrying 
to the south. Ah, the thought of it, as the train 
whirled along on this sun-lit morning! After 
the darkness, the light; after fighting, peace ; aft- 
er the hard task-work, a look, a smile of reward! 
No more than that was his hope, but it was a hope 
that had kept his heart afire and glad on many a 
lonely night. 

At length his companion, who had slept steadi- 
ly on since ever they had entered the train at Car- 
lisle at about one in the morning, awoke, rubbed 
his eyes, and glanced at the window. 

“We are going to have a fine day at last, 
Humphreys,” said Brand. 

“They have been having better weather in the 
south, sir.” 

The man looked like a well-dressed mechanic. 
He had an intelligent face, keen and hard. He 
spoke with the Newcastle burr. 

“T wish you would not call me ‘sir,’” Brand 
said, impatiently. 

“ Tt comes natural, somehow, sir,” said the oth- 
er, with great simplicity. “There is not a man 
in any part of the country but would say ‘sir’ to 
one of the Brands of Darlington. When Mr. 
Lind telegraphed to me you were coming down, I 
telegraphed back, ‘Is he one of the Brands of 
Darlington ?’ and when I got his answer I said to 
myself, ‘Here is the man to go to the Political 
Committee of the Trades’ Union Congress: they 
won't t shy of him.” 

“Well, we have no great cause to grumble at 





what has been done in that direction; but that 
infernal Jnternationale is doing a deal of mischief. 
There is not a trades-unionist in the country who 
does not know what is going on in France. A 
handful of irresponsible madmen trying to tack 
themselves on to the workmen’s association— 
well, surely the men will have more sense than to 
listen. The congrés owvrier to change its name, 
and to become the congrés révolutionnaire/! When 
I first went to Jackson, Molyneux, and the others, 
I found they had a sort of suspicion that we want- 
ed to make Communists of them, and tear society 
to pieces.” 

“You have done more in a couple of months, 
sir, than we all have done in the last ten years,” 
his companion said. 

“That is impossible. Look at—” 

He named some names, certain of them well 
known enough. 

The other shook his head. 

“Where we have been they don’t believe in 
London professors, and speech-makers, and chaps 
like that. They know that the north is the back- 
bone and the brain of England, and in the north 
they want to be spoken to by a north-countryman.” 

“T am a Buckinghamshire man.” 

“That may be where you live, sir; but you are 
one of the Brands of Darlington,” said the other, 
doggedly. 

By-and-by they entered the huge, resounding 
station. 

“What are you going to do to-night, Humph- 
reys? Come and have some dinner with me, and 
we will look in afterward at the Century.” 

Humphreys looked embarrassed for a moment. 

“T was thinking of going to the Coger’s Hall, 
sir,” said he, hitting upon an excuse. “I have 
heard some good speaking there.” 

“ Mostly bunkum, isn’t it ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“All right. Then I shall see you to-morrow 
morning in Lisle Street. Good-by.” 

He jumped into a hansom, and was presently 
rattling away through the busy streets. How 
sweet and fresh was the air, even here in the 
midst of the misty and golden city! The early 
summer was abroad; there was a flush of green 
on the trees in the squares, When he got down 
to the Embankment, he was quite surprised by 
the beauty of the gardens; there were not many 
gardens in the towns he had chiefly been living in. 

He dashed up the narrow wooden stairs. 

“Look alive now, Waters: get my bath ready.” 

“Tt is ready, sir.” 

“ And breakfast.” 

“Whenever you please, sir.” 

He took off his dust-smothered travelling coat, 
and was about to fling it on the couch, when he 
saw lying there two pieces of some brilliant stuff 
that were strange to him. 

“ What are these things ?” 

“They were left, sir, by Mr. , of Bond 
Street, on approval. He will call this afternoon.” 

“Tell him to go to the devil,” said Brand, brief- 
ly, as he walked off into his bedroom. 

Presently he came back. 

“Stay a bit,” he said; and he took up the two 
long strips of silk-embroidered stuff—Florentine 
work, probably, of about the end of the sixteenth 
century. The ground was a delicate yellowish- 
gray, with an initial letter worked in various col- 
ors over it. Mr. , of Bond Street, knew that 
Brand had often amused his idle hours abroad in 
picking up things like this, chiefly as presents to 
lady friends; and no doubt thought they would 
be welcome enough, even for bachelors’ rooms. 

“Tell him I will take them.” 

“ But the price, sir?” 

“ Ask him his price, beat him down, and keep 
the difference.” 

After bath and breakfast there was an enor- 
mous pile of correspondence awaiting him; for 
not a single letter referring to his own affairs had 
been forwarded to him for over two months. He 
had thrown his entire time and care into his work 
in the north. And now that these arrears had 
to be cleared off, he attacked the business with 
an obvious impatience. Formerly he had been 
used to dawdle over his letters, getting through 
a good portion of the forenoon with them and 
conversations with Waters about Buckingham- 
shire news. Now, even with that omniscient fac- 
totum by his side, his progress was slow, simply 
because he was hurried. He made dives here and 
there, without system, without settlement. At 
last, looking at his watch, he jumped up: it was 
half past eleven. 

“Some other time, Waters, some other time; 
the man must wait,” he said to the astonished but 
patient person beside him. “If Lord Evelyn calls, 
tell him I shall look in at the Century to-night.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Some half-hour thereafter he was standing in 
Park Lane, his heart beating somewhat quickly, 
his eyes fixed eagerly on two figures that were 
crossing the thoroughfare lower down, to one of 
the gates leading into Hyde Park. These were 
Natalie Lind and the little Anneli. He had known 
that he would see her thus; he had imagined the 
scene a thousand times; he had pictured to him- 
self every detail—the trees, the tall railings, the 
spring flowers in the plots, and the little rosy- 
cheeked German girl walking by her mistress’s 
side; and yet now that this familiar thing had 
come true, he trembled to behold it; he breathed 
quickly ; he could not go forward to her and hold 
out his hand. Slowly, for they were walking 
slowly, he went along to the gate and entered after 
them; cautiously, lest she should turn suddenly 
and confront him with her eyes; drawn, and yet 
fearing, to follow. She was talking with some 
animation to her companion ; though even in this 
profound silence he could not hear the sound of 
her voice. But he could see the beautiful oval of 
her face; and sometimes, when she turned with a 
laugh to the little Anneli, he caught a glimpse of 
the black eyes and eyelashes, the smiling lips and 
brilliant teeth ; and once or twice she put out the 
palm of her right hand with a little gesture which, 











despite her English dress, would have told a stran- 
ger that she was of foreign ways. But the look 
of welcome, the smile of reward, that he had been 
looking forward to ? 

Well, Mr. Lind was in America, and during 
his absence his daughter saw but few visitors. 
There was no particular reason why, supposing 
that George Brand met Natalie in the street, he 
should not go up and shake hands with her; and 
many a time in these mental pictures of his of 
her morning walk with the rosy-cheeked Anneli, 
he imagined himself confronting her under the 
shadow of the trees, and perhaps walking some 
way with her, to listen once more to the clear, low 
vibrations of her musical voice. But no sooner 
had he seen her come into Park Lane—the vision 
become real—than he felt he could not go up and 
speak to her: If he had met her by accident, per 


unrest and pain at his heart. For would not she 
soon disappear, and the outer world grow empty, 
and the dull hours have to be faced? . He had 
come to London with such hope and gladness; 
now the very sunlight was to be taken out of his 
life by the shutting of a door in Curzon Street. 
Fate, however, was kinder to him than he had 
dared to hope. As Natalie was returning home he 
ventured to draw a little nearer to her, but still 
with the greatest caution, for he would have been 
overcome with shame if she had detected him dog- 
ging her footsteps in this aimless if innocent man- 
ner. And now that she had got close to her own 
door, he had drawn nearer still—on the other side 
of the street; he so longed to catch one more 
glimpse of the dark eyes smiling and the mobile 
proud mouth. But just as the door was being 





haps he might; but to watch her, to entrap her, 
to break in on her wished-for isolation under false 
pretenses—all that he suddenly felt to be impos- 
sible. He could follow her with his heart; but 
the sound of her voice, the touch of her hand, the 
smile of the calm, beautiful, dark eyes, were as 
remote for him as if she too were beyond the 
broad Atlantic. 

He was not much given to introspection and 
analysis: during the past two months more espe- 
cially he had been far too busy to be perpetually 
asking, “Why? why ?”—the vice of indolence. 
It was enough that in the cold and the wet there 
was a fire in his heart that kept him glad with 
thinking of the fair days to come; and that in 
the foggy afternoons or the lonely nights when 
he was alone, and perhaps despondent or impa- 
tient over the stupidity or contumacy he had had 
to encounter, there came to him the soft murmur 
of a voice from far away, proud, sad, and yet full 
of consolation and hope: 


“« — But 7 that might be clothed with all things 


easant, 
Ye are Joolish that put off the fair soft present, 
That clothe yourselves with the cold future air; 
When mother and father and tender sister an 
brother 
And the old live love that was shall be as ye, 
— and no fruit of loving life shall be. 
he shall be yet who is more than all these 


were, 
Than sister or wife or father unto us or 

mother.” 
He could hear her voice; he could see the beau- 
tiful face grow pale with its proud fervor; he 
could feel the soft touch of her hand when she 
came forward, and said, “Brother, I welcome 
you !” 

And now that she was there before him, the 
gladness in his heart at the mere sight of her was 
troubled with a trembling fear and pain. She 
was but a stone’s-throw in front of him, but she 
seemed far away. The world was young around 
her, and she belonged to the time of youth and 
of hope; life, that he had been ready to give up 
as a useless and aimless thing, was only opening 
out before her, full of a thousand beauties and 
wonders and possibilities. If only he could have 
taken her hand, and looked into her eyes, and 
claimed that smile of welcome, he would have 
been nearer to her. Surely in one thing at least 
they were in sympathy. There was a bond be- 
tween them. If the past had divided them, the 
future would bring them more together. Did not 
the pilgrims go by in bands, until death struck 
down its victims here and there? 

Natalie knew nothing of all this vague longing 
and doubt and pain in the breast of one who was 
sonearher. She wasinagaymood. The morn- 
ing was beautiful; the soft wind after the rain 
brought whiffs of scent from the distant rose-red 
hawthorn. Though she was here under shadow of 
the trees, the sun beyond shone on the fresh and 
moist grass; and at the end of the glades there 
were glimpses of brilliant color in the foliage— 
the golden glow of the laburnum, the lilac blaze 
of the rhododendron bushes. And how still the 
place was! Far off there was a dull roar of car- 
riages in Piccadilly ; but here there was nothing 
but the bleating of the sheep, the chirp of the 
young birds, the stir of the wind among the elms. 
Sometimes he could now catch the sound of her 
voice. 

She was in a gay humor. When she got to 
the Serpentine—the north bank was her favorite 
promenade ; she could see on the other side, just 
below the line of leaves, the people passing and 
repassing on horseback, but she was not of them 
—she found a number of small and ragged ur- 
chins wading. They had no boat, but they had 
the bung of a barrel which served, and that they 
were pushing through the water with twigs and 
sticks ; their shapeless boots they had left on the 
bank. Now, as it seemed to Brand, who was 
watching from a distance, she planned a scheme. 
Anneli was seen to go ahead of the boys, and 
speak to them. Their attention being thus dis- 
tracted, the young mistress stepped rapidly down 
to the tattered boots, and dropped something in 
each. Then she withdrew, and was rejoined by 
her maid; they walked away without waiting to 
see the result of their machinations. But George 
Brand, following by-and-by, heard one of the 
urchins call out with wonder that he had found 
a penny in his shoe; and this extraordinary piece 
of news brought back his comrades, who rather 
mechanically began to examine their foot-gear 
too. And then the amazement! and the looks 
around! and the examination of the pence, lest 
that treasure should vanish away! Brand went 
up to them. 

“Look here, you young stupids, don’t you see 
that tall lady away along there—by the boat- 
house—why don’t you go and thank her ?” 

But they were either too shy or too incredu- 
lous; so he left them. He did not forget the in- 
cident. 

Perhaps it was that the heavens had grown 
dark in the southwest, threatening a shower ; but 
at all events Natalie soon turned and set out on 
her homeward way, giving this unknown spy some 
trouble to escape observation. But when she had 
passed, he again followed, now with even greater 





pened from within, a man, who had evidently been 
watching his chance, thrust himself before the two 
women, barring their way, and. proceeded to ad- 
dress Natalie in a vehement, gesticulating fashion, 
with much clinching of his fists and throwing out 
of his arms. Anneli had shrunk back a step, for 
the man was uncouth and unkempt; but her 
young mistress stood erect and firm, confronting 
the beggar, or madman, or whoever he was, with- 
out the slightest sign of fear. 

This was enough for George Brand. He was 
not thrusting himself unfairly on her seclusion if 
he interposed to protect her from menace. In- 
stantly he crossed the road. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” This 
was what he said; but what he did was to drive 
the man back a couple of yards. 

A hand was laid on his arm quickly. 

“He is in trouble,” Natalie said, calmly. “He 
wants to see papa; he has come a long way; he 
does not understand that papa is in America. If 
you could only convince him— But you do not 
talk Russian.” 

“T can talk English,” said Brand, regarding 
the maniac-looking person before him with angry 
brows. “Will you go in-doors, Miss Lind, and 
leave him to me? I will talk an English to him 
that he will understand.” 

“Ts that the way you understand an appeal for 
help ?” said she, with gentle reproof. “The man 
is in trouble. If I persuade him to go with you, 
will you take him to papa’s chambers? Either 
Beratinsky or Heinrich Reitzei will be there.” 

“ Reitzei is there.” 

“ He will hear what this man has to say. Will 
you be so kind ?” 

“T will do anything to rid you of this fellow, 
who looks more like a madman than a beggar.” 

She stepped forward and spoke to the man 
again—her voice sounded gentle and persuasive 
to Brand, in this tongue which he could not un- 
derstand. When she had finished, the uncouth 
person in the tattered garments dropped on both 
knees on the pavement, and took her hand in his, 
and kissed it in passionate gratitude. Then he 
rose, and stood with his cap in his hand. 

“ He will go with you. I am so sorry to trou- 
ble you, Mr. Brand; and I have not even said, 
‘How do you do?” 

To hear this beautiful voice, after so long a si- 
lence, to find those calm, dark, friendly eyes re- 
garding him, bewildered him, or gave him cour- 
age: he knew not which. He said to her, with a 
quick flush on his forehead, 

“May I come back to tell you how I succeed ?” 

She only hesitated for a second. 

“If you have time. If you care to take the 
trouble.” 

He carried away with him the look of her face 
—that filled his heart with sunlight. In the han- 
som, into which he bundled his unkempt compan- 
ion, if only he had known enough Russian, he 
would have expressed gratitude tohim. Beggar, 
or maniac, or whatever he was, had he not been 
the means of procuring for George Brand that 
long-coveted, long-dreamed-of smile of welcome ? 
{To BE CONTINUED.) 





SOME PHASES OF CHINESE 
LABOR IN CALIFORNIA. 


[From Our Own Corresponvent.] 


lee three years ago a cloud little bigger than 
a man’s hand appeared on the political and 
social horizon of the Pacific States, and an immi- 
gration, in numbers insignificant in comparison 
with other race influxes, has raised a vehement 
storm of objection, apparently unwarranted by 
the present facts in the case. Such a howl of 
accusations, fears, and threats has echoed across 
the Sierras throughout the land that it requires 
some courage to say a good word for our Asiatic 
immigrants, and yet they possess virtues which 
commend themselves to us for imitation, and 
which as displayed under our direction and ex- 
ercised for our convenience deserve some other 
recognition than stones and abuse. 

For a quarter of a century whatever work white 
labor has rejected from different causes has fall- 
en to the share of the Chinese, and the past pros- 
perity of the State, its rapid development of 
agricultural enterprise, is largely due to this sure 
supply of active, healthy young men, accustomed 
to and not afraid of hard work, intelligent, in- 
dustrious, sober, honest, and skillful. Following 
on the heels of white miners, they have washed 
gold from deep gulches and lonely cafions desert- 
ed by impatient pioneers of the “Argonaut” period ; 
they have supplied the unskilled labor for all rail- 
roading, road-cutting, and grading; thanks to 
them thousands of acres of tule lands have been re- 
claimed and brought under cultivation ; it is their 
labor that has net-worked portions of the State 
with irrigating canals and ditches ; they are scat- 
tered along the levees and island farms of the Up- 
per Sacramento and cognate streams. They have 
been and are always the first and most success- 
ful vegetable and fruit gardeners in every portion 
of the State, turning sandy plain and rocky hill- 
side into miniature Edens. They have harvested 
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our wine crops, gathered our oranges, and without 
their invaluable aid thousands of now productive 
acres would have waited for decades before being 
brought into cultivation. 

Chinese fishermen, with their expertness and 
hardihood, in the roughest weather, have brought 
fish within the means of the poorest day-laborer, 
although a monopoly of Italian fishermen, through 
unjust legislation and hard blows, has rendered 
fishing by Chinese a hazardous occupation. 

The Chinese are rarely seen as out-of-door la- 
borers in San Francisco (except when raising veg- 
etables on their own account for sale), but in 
many portions of the State they are the only sat- 
isfactory “ help” of this character to be procured. 
Their industry and care for small things make 
them excellent gardeners, and any one who has 
mourned pet bulbs decapitated by some energetic 
or careless Caucasian just as they are appearing 
above ground, gladly welcomes John Chinaman 
with his “slavish routine” and careful minuteness 
of labor. Their home training has taught them 
to the utmost the truth of the motto “ Waste not, 
want not,” and their inherent tendency can not 
be destroyed even by the demoralizing atmos- 
phere of reckless, lavish California. Taught that 
the highest agricultural virtue is “to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before,” 
they often better this wholesome rule, and make 
a garden blossom in a desert or on a sand-dune. 

Apart from the vast majority of Chinese who 
form the wage class, there is a different element, 
who, associated in small companies, have success- 
fully tested a favorite scheme of intelligent social- 
ism, viz., co-operation. 

They carry on in concert fruit and vegetable 
gardening and huckstering, catching and hawking 
fish, shrimps, crabs, etc., and above all laundrying. 
Their skill, indefatigable industry, and good man- 
agement have drawn into their hands as much 
custom as they can attend to, and it is this or- 
ganized and associated class of the Chinese popu- 
lation against whom the most malevolent legis- 
lation has been devised, who have aroused the 
most brutal conduct, and who with some rea- 
son justify the charge against them of “cheap 
labor,” although in many departments their re- 
muneration would not be considered “ cheap” east 
of the Sierras. Their system of combination, both 
in division of labor and community of housekeep- 
ing, enables them to live—in a country where ne- 
cessaries of life are unusually low—at the small- 
est expense. Although it is erroneous to suppose 
that the Chinese in California “ live on rice,” and 
not much of that, it is true that they prefer tea to 
whiskey and beer, and that their cuisine is sim- 
ple, and less wasteful than among a correspond- 
ing class of whites. Without families to support, 
their savings either go to those families left at 
home, or are squandered at the gambling table 
here ; in this latter case the feelings and pockets 
of the benevolent are saved appeals which, when 
idle and wicked Caucasians drink and speculate, 
come from numerous women and children, who de- 
mand our sympathy and care. The amount sent 
to China is frequently very much overrated, and 
whatever is so withdrawn from the State leaves 
behind it much more than an equivalent in the 
capital created by their labor. It has been stated 
that the Chinese in California spend seventeen- 
twentieths of their earnings here. It would puz- 
zle many an absentee millionaire to prove himself 
so good a citizen. 

Looking below the surface of this most burn- 
ing phase of the labor question—laundry compe- 
tition—whom do we find patronizing Chinese 
washermen? Not those who are accused of be- 
ing Chinese lovers, not the few hundred capital- 
ists who voted in September in favor of this im- 
migration, not the wealthy; but the multitude, 
the vast well-to-do middle class; the clerks, me- 
chanics, laborers, ay, the Sand-lotters themselves, 
whose clean shirts, when they indulge in such 
luxuries, are undoubtedly done up by their mortal 
enemies at the moderate charge of ten cents 
apiece. It is computed that there are some hun- 
dreds of Chinese laundries in San Francisco, and 
many more throughout the State, which fact par- 
tially explains why the loud threats against their 
proprietors have rolled away without much re- 
sulting damage. Chinamen are still seen carry- 
ing the bag of unwashed or basket of starched 
clothes as frequently as ever, and are rarely mo- 
lested, passing with impunity by knots of disap- 
proving citizens: having laid hold of their ene- 
mies’ garments, they are safe. 

In some of the larger and more thoroughly or- 
ganized laundries the work is kept up day and 
night, as in iron furnaces. One set of workers re- 
lieves another, and while one “ watch” sleeps the 
other works. There is a “ boss” who signs re- 
ceipts, counts articles coming in or sent out, 
makes the terms about price, etc. A stranger 
claiming his clothes must produce the slip of rice- 
paper, covered with incomprehensible characters, 
which was given him when the clothes were taken, 
or he can not receive his property until elaborate 
and vexatious proof has been given that he has a 
right to the selected articles. The ironers dress 
in loose white trousers and blouse, look clean and 
cool, and constantly refresh themselves with tea; 
but it requires some callousness or determination 
not to allow one’s thoughts to dwell on the fact, 
or to become accustomed to the absolutely unique 
and perfect method adopted for sprinkling the 
clothes. 

Nature has supplied us all with a natural 
“rose,” which most children are inclined to use 
when in a mischievous humor, but it remained 
for the Chinaman to discover that the mouth can 
dampen and sprinkle clothes more surely and 
evenly than the most skillful hand. A bowl of 
fresh clean water is kept on the table, and they 
draw from this supply as required. Reason ar- 
gues, the mouth constantly rinsed with fresh water 
is as immaculate as the hand, which touches all 
things, and fastidiousness has no reply; but in- 
comparable dblanchisseurs as I acknowledge the 
Chinese to be, I have never overcome my preju- 





dice to this portion of their modus operandi. It 
does not, however, appear to interfere with their 
custom, and I live in hopes of becoming more 
cosmopolitan in my views on the subject. Prices 
for regular customers are made by special bar- 
gain for each case, it is safe to say averaging 
$2 a month for each individual in a family in 
good circumstances, Young bachelors of the 
class who have a clean shirt daily pay $3 a 
month. Persons of a more economical turn of 
mind do not pay more than 75 cents a week for 
the washing, personal and household, of a man 
and wife. Single shirts, starched pieces, 10 cents 
each. Terms by the dozen to transient patrons 
are considerably higher than when the bills are 
rendered monthly to regular customers, aithough 
even at this rate charges vary much among the 
different classes. The ordinary prices, by the doz- 
en, at their best establishments, are $1 25 for 
large pieces, 25 cents for small ones ; but the laun- 
dry that the Kearneyites would patronize would 
not charge more than 50 cents a dozen for the 
necessary articles. 

When great care is required to do up some 
elaborately flounced garment, prices reach a sched- 
ule not much below French laundries, and when 
some inexperienced traveller confides his dusty 
linen to “ Celestial” influences without having an 
understanding as to price, he must not be sur- 
prised if he is made to pay for his lack of com- 
mercial instinct. I have been thus caught, and 
paid at the rate of $3 a dozen, or 25 cents apiece, 
for quite simple articles of apparel. 

Our Legislature has just passed a bill prohibit- 
ing the issuing of licenses to any aliens ineligible 
to citizenship, which was intended as an annihi- 
lating measure against our Chinese population, 
but as Judges Hoffman and Sawyer have also de- 
cided that no man can be deprived of the right 
to labor for his living in this free and enlighten- 
ed country, people continue to send their clothes 
to Chinese laundries without any fear of having 
them seized, and when the present licenses run 
out, others will be issued. 





POOR PENELOPE’S STORY. 


ENELOPE’S mind was much agitated by a 
certain question. It was by no means what 
would be called one of the great problems of the 
day, but to her it had assumed proportions of 
much importance. She phrased it to herself, 
not elegantly, but expressively, in these words, 
“Shall I or shall I not talk shop?” Not her shop, 
certainly, for Penelope had no shop, which entire- 
ly relieved her from perplexity on this head, but 
other people’s shop. She had frequently heard 
it said that you can learn something from every 
man you meet. Acting upon this economic prin- 
ciple, and upon her own observation that people 
talk best upon the subjects concerning which 
they know the most, and in which they are most 
deeply interested, it had been her habit to lead 
those with whom she chanced to be conversing 
into the paths of thought which they were most 
accustomed to tread. Latterly, however, she had 
come to doubt the wisdom of this course of con- 
duct, and to fear that she had been guilty of many 
social mistakes. From the time that these doubts 
first invaded her mind, it had known no peace. 
She was constantly looking for fresh light on the 
subject, and weighing the evidence which she re- 
ceived, through others and through her own ob- 
servation, on both sides of the question. Unfor- 
tunately, the matter became more and more per- 
plexing. Like her illustrious prototype, she was 
forever weaving and ravelling, weaving and rav- 
elling again, the web of conclusion on which her 
future conduct should be depicted. And like that 
constant wife of Ulysses, she naturally made 
small progress. 

One afternoon she was sitting on the piazza of 
a small country house where a number of people 
had been seeking summer rest and quiet. Ais- 
culapius joined her, looking worried and tired. 
He had just come from a long talk with a gentle- 
man on the other end of the piazza. 

“ What is the matter?” she said, sympathetic- 
ally ; for that the beloved physician should regain 
health and strength was a matter of lively inter- 
est to the whole household. 

“T do wish,” he said, wearily, “that people 
would try and imagine that I know a little about 
something else than medicine. Every man I 
meet insists on talking about my profession, and 
tells me of some remarkable case. I actually 
dread to go to an evening party at home—when 
I can find time, which isn’t often—because every- 
body asks me how somebody else is, or if I have 
ever heard of any one’s recovering from such a 
disease. Ihave to think about such things most 
of the time necessarily, and when I meet people 
socially 1 should like a different subject.” 

Penelope’s face flushed with indignation at the 
persecution he was forced to endure, and imme- 
diately wove, in the brightest and firmest colors, 
the resolution never to speak to a professional 
man of anything even remotely connected with 
his duties. But after a moment her memory had 
a few words to say to her. During the few days 
that they had spent together, how often she had 
heard A®sculapius talking with other keen, 
thoughtful men, himself leading the conversa- 
tion to subjects relating to the healing art, and 
while discussing eagerly, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, had seemed to enjoy it as keenly 
as did his delighted listeners. No words of his 
could make her believe that he had found this 
talk a weariness or a bore. 

Slowly, then, half unconsciously, she ravelled 
out nearly all she had so energetically woven. 
This incident recalled another experience. She 
had once had a friend who was studying theolo- 
gy. Mathetes was an earnest, thoughtful man, 
throwing himself with intensity into his stud- 
ies, and bringing his clear, keen intellect to bear 
on problem after problem that suggested itself. 
When they met, they invariably indulged in 





lengthy discussions of these same problems. Pe- 
nelope found them a great intellectual treat, and 
certainly, by the length to which her friend con- 
tinued them, they seemed to be enjoyable to him. 
Speaking one day of this habit of theirs, Penelope 
was severely reproved by one more versed in the 
laws which govern society. She was told that 
she made a serious mistake. Mathetes had more 
than enough of such subjects all day long. He 
was too grave, too serious, naturally. Her duty 
and his pleasure were undoubtedly that he should 
be amused. In short, as well as Penelope could 
understand this advice, she was to play the rédle 
of a sportive kitten for his benefit. Kittenish 
gambols were not at all in her line, but she con- 
scientiously did her best. The subsequent con- 
versations became “ flat, stale, and unprofitable” 
to the last degree, and the acquaintance died a 
natural death. 

Soon after, she was conversing with a clergy- 
man of wide experience. 

“During my last pastorate, one of nine years, 
I think I never made a single pastoral call, ex- 
cept in cases of sickness or affliction. I made 
many hundred visits, of course, but they were all 
purely social.” 

“Do you mean that the conversation never 
turned on the subject of religion ?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “I regretted it deeply, but 
the people invariably seemed to avoid anything 
of the kind. They received me and entertained 
me precisely as they would any one else. I al- 
ways enjoyed the calls exceedingly, but it did not 
seem to be the right state of things.” 

“T know just how they all felt,” she exclaimed. 
“They were all afraid of talking shop ; they think 
you want to hear about something else. When 
our pastor comes to see us, I fairly long to ask 
him questions which have troubled me, but I make 
it a point not to do so any more, because I think 
he wants some little diversion, and we carefully 
avoid every subject connected with the Church 
and religion.” 

“You make a great mistake, a very great mis- 
take,” he said, earnestly. 

Poor Penelope! she was always making mis- 
takes, no matter what she did. There remained 
one more lesson for her, after which she despair- 
ingly renounced having any ideas upon the vexed 
question. 

While visiting a friend, she was invited by a 
gentleman, to whom her‘hostess had introduced 
her, to row with him on the river. Her hostess 
privately said to her: “I want you really to know 
Philosophos. He is an extremely intellectual 
man, devoted to literary pursuits. You would 
not be apt to get below the surface in an ordina- 
ry conversation, but I hope you will make an ef- 
fort to become acquainted.” 

Penelope hoped secretly that getting below the 
surface referred solely to the conversation, as she 
had an unconfessed fear of the water, and the 
words seemed prophetically suggestive; but she 
bravely resolved, in the words of the immortal 
Mrs. Chick, to “ make the effort” required of her. 

As they floated down the smaller stream, and 
out into the broad river, in the grayness of the 
deepening twilight, it seemed as though they were 
drifting on a vast lonely sea. There were no 
gayly lighted boats passing up and down, only 
the solitary warning eye of the light-house was 
fixed upon them through the darkness. Occa- 
sionally some other little boat came near enough 
to be seen, and vanished quietly into the gloom. 
A late, misshapen moon rose red and sombre out 
of the heavy cloud-bank in the east, casting but 
faint soft light over the water. It was a weird, 
strange scene. A time, it seemed, which sympa- 
thetic silence, quiet fragments of talk, or, at the 
worst, “airy nothings” would have suited. But 
remembering that they were strangers, and were 
in duty bound to get acquainted, Penelope put 
aside her natural instincts and desires, and made 
a tremendous effort at conversation. 

With an energy worthy of a better cause and a 
different reward, she dragged heavy subjects into 
notice. For the sake of leading her companion 
into fields of the literary character, in which he 
was supposed to be most fond of browsing, she 
confided to him some of her deeply and secretly 
cherished plans of study. On the whole, she was 
congratulating herself on her success, when Phi- 
losophos suddenly remarked, “I can’t endure to 
see a woman spread herself!” This was getting 
beneath the surface with such a vengeance that 
if the frail little boat had capsized, and she had 
been plunged into the cold waves, Penelope could 
not have been more thoroughly surprised. 

With this auspicious beginning, they launched 
into a furious argument. The night was rather 
cool, but Penelope’s blood tingled to the ends of 
the fingers which convulsively grasped each side 
of the boat, in her indignation, while her compan- 
ion rowed as vigorously as if he were “ spurting” 
against Harvard. During the discussion he said: 
“Tt is an affectation for a woman to talk about 
intellectual pursuits; we don’t like to hear them. 
We come to them for rest and refreshment.” 

“Tt’s not such an unusual thing nowadays for 
a woman to read a metaphysical work, or study 
an ancient language, that she need be ashamed 
toownit. Years ago it was an affectation to talk 
about one’s travels abroad, because so few went; 
now it would be the worst of affectation to pre- 
tend that it is an unusual thing to have travelled, 
and so keep silence about it,” she exclaimed. 

“Men don’t care to talk of their specialties in 
study even to each other. At the university five 
or six of us clubbed together, each one of us had 
his special branch, and I think we were all ear- 
nest workers ; but when we met, did we talk about 
our work? Never! We talked about base-ball, 
and foot-ball, and boating.” 

“Probably,” said Penelope, rather spitefully, 
“for the excellent reason that you were a great 
deal more interested in crews and ball nines than 
in your earnest work.” 

“The beauty of that university is,” he went on, 
ignoring the interruption, “that it teaches men 





to look with humility on themselves and their 
work, and not to talk about it.” 

“Tt is not humility,” she cried, hotly, “ it is the 
pride that apes humility. You are afraid of cast- 
ing your pearls before swine.” 

“ However that may be,” he rejoined, somewhat 
stiffly, ““when we meet with ladies, we prefer to 
talk upon other and lighter subjects than those 
which engross our minds all day long.” 

“ But what are the women to do whose minds 
are occupied with rather commonplace things all 
daylong? Suppose that they too would like some 
refreshing change of subject ?” 

** A woman’s aim,” was his sententious remark, 
“should be to talk commonplaces brightly.” 

Here was the matter in a nutshell: “To talk 
commonplaces brightly!” Poor Penelope! She 
made one more feeble shot, which went wide of 
the mark, and caused not the faintest explosion : 

“Where, then, is a woman to get the mental 
sustenance and invigoration which she thirsts 
after ?” 

Evidently not in the present instance by hav- 
ing her questions answered, for, after a moment, 
she received merely this rejoinder: “ Women 
make a fatal mistake in supposing that men like 
to talk to them of their work. Shop should be 
utterly shunned by every woman.” 

She was used to making mistakes, and by this 
time the absurdity of the whole discussion came 
over them both, and they drifted into safer 
channels, 

Penelope had the feminine pleasure of having 
the last word, however, for, as she bade him 
“Good-night” at the door, she said, sweetly: 
“You are to be in the city, I believe, next win- 
ter? Ah, then we shall hope to see you. I 
promise you you shall hear nothing less common- 
place than discourse on the weather, gossip, and 
fancy-work. Good-by. I have enjoyed the even- 
ing so much !” 





See illustration on page 416. 
PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET. 


A Gallery of Awful Nufsances. 





IL—THE REJECTED ARTIST. 


FEEL hurt, and I feel I have a right to feel so. 
I appeal to anybody. Why is not there an 
advertisement, or something or other, to let one 
know who has been hung, and who hasn’t? Now 
if there had been something of this kind—a sort 
of Stubbs, you know—I should never have gone 
to Tom Mumps the other day to borrow twenty- 
five dollars. 

You ought to know Mumps, if you don’t. He 
is not a family man, but his specialty is baby 
painting. Every one ought to have a line, and 
get hung on it if he can, and Mumps took up 
Baby. It struck Mumps that although he himself 
cared little, if at all, for babies, that baby worship 
was tolerably prevalent, and that there must be a 
lot of rich people about who would like to pre- 
serve their babies in oil, and pay a good round 
sum for the chance of doing so. Thus, I say, he 
went in for babies. 

Of course he had to get his name up, to begin 
with, and as hitherto he had been only known as 
a plasterer of huge canvases with battle pieces, 
and noisy red and yellow mixtures of that class, 
he resolved in the first instance to go in for 
strange babies, produce half a dozen gems, and 
pitch them into the Sorting-Room at the Acade- 
my. There was “ Father’s Coming Home—Let’s 
Wash Baby’s Face and Hands,” and “ Baby’s Bot- 
tle,” and “ Beddy By-by,” and “‘ Me want to Kiss 
Oo,” and so on. All, if the truth must be told, 
brutally realistic. 

They were speaking—nay, squealing, almost— 
likenesses of the offensive little brats he copied. 
The infant ruffian whose father was expected had 
dirt quite thick upon him—an awful child, just 
as you find them, who wanted parboiling with 
soda before he was approachable. The little girl 
who wanted to kiss you must have been simply a 
caution, even had a pocket-handkerchief been 
numbered among the necessaries of its early 
days. 

“There’s nature for you, if you like!” Mumps 
would say during the year he was manufacturing 
these atrocities, and we, sitting round smoking his 
tobacco, agreed with him thoroughly. 

“You have hit it off at last, Mumps, old boy,” 
I myself remarked, as I refilled a tumbler. “ You 
are all there this time. No more of King Har- 
old, eh ?” 

“No,” said Mumps, casting involuntarily a side 
glance at some lumber in a corner of the studio, 
where, among cobwebs and dust, the great work 
lay hidden, rolled up. 

In due course the Baby series was completed, 
and sent on for approval, and—they were not ap- 
proved of. 

Not one of them passed the dread ordeal. 
How wasit? Icannotsay. Possibly the Hang- 
ing Committee was composed solely of grumpy 
bachelors, or there may have been some other 
reason. Mumps himself spoke of the affair as a 
vile conspiracy, and perhaps it was. 

By some ill luck the morning I hit upon to go 
and call on Mumps was that on which the Babies 
returned home again to their fond parent’s art 
nursery, and a pretty rage he was in. 

Gazing at his portrait on page 416, you would 
have some difficulty in realizing what a gentle- 
faced creature Mumps can be in his placid mo- 
ments. As I opened the door he was awful to 
look upon, and when I hailed him he used bad 
words, 

Around were wreck and ruin. His favorite 
pipe lay broken at his feet. His favorite dog, 
only recently kicked, crouched under the table. 

Even the harmless implements of his trade had 
met. with violence at his hands. His attire was 
disordered, and his head of hair much tossed and 
tumbled, He was grinding his teeth, and casting 
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my eye in a direction that was familiar 
to me, I perceived that he had been 
at the whiskey bottle, andas I entered | 
he drank up the lot. | 

Now, you know, Mumps is, luckily | 
for himself, one of those extraordinary 
fellows who somehow or other general- 
ly manages to contrive to keep twenty- 
five dollars in a drawer of his desk, 
which he can even lend to another fel- 
low without seriously inconveniencing 
himself, but how the deuce and all 
could I break it to him at such a mo- 
ment ? 

$e !” he growled 
through his clinched teeth, using lan- 
guage which, reproduced, might shat- 
ter any respectable comic journal's cir- 
culation ; “ and 

There were the poor babes mutely 
reared up against the wall. A piteous 
spectacle. I could have cursed the 
Hanging Committee myself. The in- 
considerate fools! And coming at 
such an awkward moment, too ! 

Mumps took to striding the length 
and breadth of the apartment. I 
heaved a sympathetic sigh, and looked 
into the tobacco jar. It was empty! 

“Don’t take on like that,old Tom,” | 
said I; “ you won’t always be refused.” 

“Why not?” he screamed, turning 
on me fiercely. ‘ Whosays I sha'n’t? 
What do you know about it ?” 

1 lifted up the whiskey bottle. There 
wasn’t a drain. 

“Well, well,” I said, “we all have 
our troubles, old Tom, don’t we?” 

“T don’t care a curse if you all 
have,” Mumps responded. “ What are 
your troubles to mine, I'd like to 
know ?” 

“ But it isn’t as though you were de- 
pendent on art for your living.” 

“Thank God, no,” he cried, “ whilst 
such scoundrels—such dastardly scoun- 
drels—” | 

When he had run himself out I rose. 

“ Good-by, old Tom,” I said; “Iam | 
truly sorry, but I must go now. Itis | 

| 

















a matter of life and death that I should 
get twenty-five dollars somewhere or 
other this morning—twenty-five dol- 
lars somewhere or other—” 

“The scoundrels!” he broke out 
again. | 

“—and where to look for itI cannot | 
imagine,” I continued. 

“ By-the-way,” he said, suddenly 
turning on me with fiercely glaring 
eyes, “ weren’t you the wiseacre who 
said I had hit it off at last ?” 





I left Mumps’s studio without that 
twenty-five dollars. — 
I don’t care if I never meet Mumps 
again. 





Summer Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This elegant toilette is composed of 
painted satin and maize Surah, trimmed with 
Languedoc lace. The Surah skirt is bordered 
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Fies. 1 anp 2.—SUMMER TOILETTES, 





with numerous narrow flounces, and covered in | cut in very long tabs, which are turned up under- 
front with diagonal bias folds edged with lace. | neath so as to form long square loops, as shown 
The small paniers of Surah are fastened behind | by the illustration. The neck is finished with 
to the back breadth, and are edged with lace in | a pleated fichu of Surah, knotted in front, with 
like manner, The back of the satin basque is | flowing ends, The cuffs are also of Surah. Leg- 
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horn capote, trimmed with Surah loops 
and roses of different colors. 

Fig. 2.—This simple toilette for a 
young girl has a kilt skirt and wash- 
er-woman over-skirt of heliotrope cash- 
mere, fastened behind with a knot and 
ends of the same material. Close- 
fitting jacket of ivory cloth, with a fan 
pleating of heliotrope satin inserted 
in the lower part of the back. The 
sides are ornamented with heliotrope 
satin bows. Silver straw bonnet, 
with no other trimming than a thick 
wreath of heliotrope. 





Dinner and Evening Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Drinner Dress. This ele- 
gant dress is of mauve barége, bro- 
caded mauve and violet armure silk, 
and white lace. The pleatings, puffs, 
and tablier of the skirt are of barége. 
The long double-breasted casaque and 
the draped back breadth of the skirt 
are of the brocaded material. The 
neck and sleeves are trimmed with 
white lace, a cascade of which orna- 
ments the middle of the tablier. 

Fig. 2.—Youne Gtrw’s Evenine 
Dress. This rich toilette is composed 
of a skirt of royal blue faille, with a 
tablier of white satin, puffed cross- 
wise, and traversed by silk cords. 
Long flat vest basque, open en carré, 
and pointed in front. Elbow sleeves, 
trimmed with white lace. 





Casino Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty toilette is of hy- 
drangea taffeta. The skirt is made with 
a long and full train, while the front 
is very flat and clinging, and is trim- 
med with numerous narrow flounces at 
the bottom, surmounted by large puffs 
set on diagonally, and separated by 
light garlands of wild roses. The long 
basque is cut away in front, and closes 
straight under a plastron which ex- 
tends diagonally from the left shoul. 
der. The neck is trimmed with a puf- 
fing edged on both sides with narrow 
lace. A wider lace forms the sleeves, 
and edges the plastron and the bottom 
of the basque, which is cut in deep 
points, 

Fig. 2.—The pleatings and scarfs 
which compose the front of this. pret- 
ty dress are of tilleul challie, trimmed 
with Languedoc lace. The corsage 
and train are of myrtle green faille, 
the latter being edged with two nar- 
row tilleul pleatings. The neck of the 
corsage is pointed in front and behind, 
and finished with a pleated bertha and 
guimpes of challie and lace. Marquise sleeves, 
trimmed with lace frills and bows of tilleul rib- 
bon. A half-wreath of periwinkle encircles the 
chignon, and a garland of the same flowers con- 
fines the skirt at the upper part of the train. 
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WATERING-PLACE AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 


Watering-place Afternoon Toilette. 


TTMUIS exquisite dress for summer afternoons 

has a skirt of cream white Italian taffeta, 
trimmed around the bottom with three overlap- 
ping satin pleatings—green, red, and yellow. 
These are partly hidden by pleated Languedoc 
lace, which edges the drapery above. This dra- 
pery is of merveilleux satin, on which are Pompa- 
dour bouquets of green, red, and yellow. The 
tablier, with long back breadths forming a demi- 
train, is of thin soft woollen nuns’ veiling, cream 
white in color, caught at intervals in melon puffs, 
and bordered with three pleatings of lace. The 
basque of taffeta covered with nuns’ veiling has 
a fichu and slight panier drapery of the Pompa- 
dour satin. Square open’ neck with tea and 
Jacqueminot roses held by loops of red, yellow, 
and green ribbon. Lace edges the fichu, sleeves, 
and basque. _ Hair 4 l’ingénue, with amber comb. 
Emerald and ruby locket. 





Watering-place Morning Costume. 

Ta graceful Parisian costume is of porcelain 

blue batiste, trimmed with claret-colored 
Adrianople—which is a soft cotton fabric like 
Oriental stuffs—and ornamented with white roses 
painted by hand. The blue skirt is mounted in 
deep pleats. The long full apron of blue batiste 
has a deep pleating, with each pleat cut out in 
tongue shape to disclose a claret pleating beneath. 
The bodice has a basque front, also cut in tongues 
to show red like a vest beneath, while the back is 





a polonaise softly yet voluminously draped. A 
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cluster of roses is painted on the left side of the 
red vest. A small red collar is turned down all 
around the neck, and below this is a handker- 
chief fichu made in the new one-sided fashion, 
with a point on the left shoulder and straight 
back, with straight fullness on the right. A hem 
or band of red borders this fichu. Blue and red 
satin loops are in front on one side. The sleeves 
have red and blue pleatings, and a red bow at 
the wrist. White embroidered ruffle around the 
neck and down the front. Dark blue rough straw 
hat, with brim turned up all around. Red and 
blue Surah are gathered inside the brim. A blue 
Surah scarf is on the outside, and blue ostrich 
feathers fall over the brim in front. 





Ladies’ Country Costumes, Figs. 1-3. 
Sec illustrations on page 405. 

Fig. 1.—P.ain anp Ficurep CasuMere Dress. 
The short skirt of beige-colored cashmere is cov- 
ered in front with a shirring of the same materi- 
al, which is bordered on the sides with ruffles of 
Oriental cashmere. This shirring covers the 
seam of the over-skirt of plain cashmere, which 
is sewed to the skirt. The basque is trimmed 
with folds and a collar of Oriental cashmere, and 
cuffs of the same trim the gathered sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Damassé Satin Dress. 
The skirt of this maroon gros grain dress is 
trimmed on the bottom with a side-pleated ruffle 
of the material. The over-skirt has a double 
apron, trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle of gros 
grain. The gros grain basque has paniers of 
damassé satin, and the trimming pieces and cuffs 
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are of the same material. 
satin completes the dress. 
Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anp Péxin Gauze Dress. 
The skirt of this dress of old-gold-colored gros 
grain is cut of lining, and covered as seen in the 
illustration with pleated gros grain, and an over- 
skirt breadth in the back. A side-pleated ruffle 
arranged as shown in the illustration trims the 
bottom of the skirt. On the middle of the front 
are set closely shirred pieces of gros grain. Folds 
of pékin gauze (a yellowish gauze ground with 
brown velvet and colored silk stripes) and passe- 
menterie agrafes complete the trimming. The 
square-necked basque is filled with a guimpe of 
crépe lisse, and is trimmed to match the skirt. 


A bow of damassé 





Ladies’ and Girls’ Country Toilettes, 
Figs. 1-6. 


See illustrations on page 408. 


Fig. 1.—This pretty suit is made of heliotrope 
mousseline de l’Inde and polka-dotted foulard of 
the same color. The bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with pleatings and tabs of the two ma- 
terials. A large pointed tablier of foulard, with- 


WATERING-PLACE MORNING COSTUME. 





| skirt. 


out trimming, is draped across the front, and | 


joined in the back with a pouf of the same, sur- 
mounting another pouf and square tab of mous- 
seline de l'Inde. The habit basque, which is 
wholly of mousseline de I’Inde, has a simulated 
vest set on, and broad collar of dotted foulard. 
Fig. 2.—This fanciful suit, for a girl from 7 to 
8 years old, is made of écru poplin and caroubier 
silk. The flat poplin skirt is bordered with a 
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broad band of silk. The jacket is trimmed with 
a surplice collar, and is cut away in front so as 
to show a simulated vest, arranged in box pleats. 
Guipure collar and cuffs. -Small round hat, 
trimmed with a scarf of caroubier silk and sweet- 
brier. 

Fig. 3.—This stylish walking suit for a young 
girl is made of plain and Pompadour foulard. 
It is also well adapted to a combination of wool 
and silk. The round skirt with shirred tablier 
is covered with scarfs, crossing each other in 
front, and terminating behind under the back 
breadth, which is arranged in two poufs. The 
basque is trimmed with three bias folds and a 
graceful turned-down collar, under which a little 
scarf is arranged in the style of a fichu. English 
straw hat, ornamented with a wreath of gilt 
leaves. A tea-rose and buds are set under the 
brim. 

Fig. 4.—This handsome Pompadour foulard cos- 
tume for a girl ten years old is composed of a 
skirt trimmed with pleatings, and a polonaise 
with revers, fastened at the side with a knot of 
ribbon. The back of the polonaise is turned up 
so as to show the three lower pleatings of the 
The bias folds, revers, and cuffs are of 
plain blue silk. English straw hat, trimmed with 
a scarf of striped blue and white grenadine. 

Fig. 5.—This elegant afternoon toilette is made 
of fancy wool, with a réséda ground embroidered 
with light blue. The front and sides of the skirt 


| are shirred the entire length, and finished on the 


boitom with two rows of box-pleating. The back 
breadth falls straight, forming a demi-train. The 
long coat tails of the basque are lined with réséda 
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satin, and turned back to form revers, which are 
fastened together under a satin rosette. The col- 
lar, which is likewise of réséda satin, is a minia- 
ture copy of the basque. Tyrolean hat, trimmed 
with réséda satin and purple plumes. 

Fig. 6.—This stylish suit of brocaded camel’s- 
hair and plain gray silk has a shirred round skirt, 
edged with a box-pleated flounce. The tablier of 
gray silk is draped at the side, and crosses under 
the back breadth, which is arranged i in a pouf. 
The habit basque is slightly draped en panier 
over a vest of gray silk, and finished with a broad 
collar, pointed in front and behind. White straw 
eapote, almost covered with variegated honey- 
suckles, 





Designs for  Work-Baskets. Cross Stitch 
Embroidery and Holbein-Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 404. 


Turse designs are intended for the lining of 
work-baskets (see work-basket on page 372, Ba- 
zar No. 24, Vol. XIII, and the accompanying de- 
scription). They are worked on blue linen over 
canvas in cross stitch and Holbein-work with 
white embroidery cotton. After finishing the 
embroidery, ravel out the threads of the canvas. 





HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed ; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine, I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, THomas Bisuop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York. 





* Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medica! faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
= aints and childhood weakness a eer. For 

by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St. Y¥.—{Com.} 





NEURALGIA—A REMARKABLE CURE. 


The following extracts are from a letter received from 
8. A. Russell, Mescalero Agency,New Mexico,dated June 
Sth, 1879: “I felt satisfied that if the remedy (Compound 
Oxygen) was really what you claimed it to it was just 
what I wanted for a daughter who had been a sufferer 
with Neuralgia for more than fifteen years. I wrote you 
for a copy of ay Treatise on Compound Oxygen. 
After sealing this little work, and the certificates of 
such men as Judge Kelly, T. ’s. Arthur, and others, I 
felt that if these were genuine, there must be real merit 
in the remedy. * * * I then ordered the remedy sent to 
my daughter in Kansas. That was about one year ago, 
and since using the supply then ordered, my daughter 
has cegen Pegs had Neuralgia, but considers herself in 
perfect ** * Regarding ae daughter as having, 
through the blessing of God, been permanently cured 
of as stub @ case of Neural “y-* i & te pentie fer 
any person to be afflicted with mt live, by the use of your 
Compound Oxygen, I esteem it a pleasure and a duty to 
send you this statement.” Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, which contains a record of many remarkable 
curea, sent free. Address Dra, Starkey & Pa.en, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa.—[Com.] 





For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B.C, Perry's Lotion. Dr. Perry's Comedone and Pim- 
pie Remedy (a different preparation positively cures 

mples, Face Grubs, Blackheads. Send for circular. 

Buzyt Goon & Co,, 35 and 87 Park Place, N. Y.—[{Com.]} 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Has been used with excellent success for seasickness, 
It causes the violent symptoms to yield and give way to 
a healthful action of the functions impaired.—(Com.] 





Irs good effects are permanent. In this it differs 
from all hair dyes. By its use luxuriant growth is 
guaranteed, natural color and gloss are restored. One 
trial will cause you to say this of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
ny Hair Restorer. Every Druggist sells it.— 








ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from ape © ream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
fey? Can be eaten by a without fear of 
e ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in = by all Grocers. 
vat Baxine Powpsr Co., New York. 





Diamond). 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 

















A Sublets Working Telephone. 


Cheap enough for a toy, and good a for practical 
use. Warranted to work a mile. Samples, with full 
directions, by express, with 100 feet of wire, for $1 00; 
or by mail, postpaid, $1 25; extra wire, 25c. per 100 feet. 
Address PECK & SNYDER, 
Dealers in Novelties and Sporting Goods, 
P.O. Box 2751. 124 and 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


NOW READY. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BARPER’S BAZAR |® 
RATTERNS 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 
The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 


WAVE (which justtook 
1st Premium at the Cin- 





cinnati Industrial Expo- 
) sition), made wholly of 
Sz natural curly hair, is indis- 
* pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
7 and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
ee longer than ANY other wave made. 
ull Price, ‘$6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
© with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
© MRS. Cc. THO MPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL 


Is an absolutely safe cosmetic, possessing the most 
valuable qualities for beautifying and preserving the 
skin. It ~ removes Sunburn, Tan, 

Freckles, Pimple Sallowness, Blotches, 
etc., leaving the skin FT and FAIR, and adds 
great beauty to the complexion. The pleasantest 
and most reliable article in use for the toilet. Its use 
cannot be detected on the most delicate skin. Sold by 
all druggists. Price 50 cts. a bottle. Beware of imita- 
tions. CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 


hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, = oe address 
York. 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 
















Miss MARY ¥ HUNTINGDON 


P.O. Box 1654, New 


THE LABLACHE 


Face Powder is the only perfect toilet Bre Deas in the 





market. ice 50c. per box. Sold 1 Druggists. 
A Descriptive Circular mailed free to any address. 
B. LEVY, 20 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


My New Illustrated Price List of 
Saedemn Waltham Watches, with 
description and prices of over 100 
fine Gold and Silver Watches sent 
fora38c. stamp. Itdescribes how I 
send Watches toall parts of the a 
8. to be examined before paying an. 
in . Undoubted reference amd 

ite, Jeweler, Newark, N.J. 


= et WASH | BLUE. 














BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE 


D S WILTBERGER Py 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with meg 
postpaid. G.L REED & CO., Nassau, 
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L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice gam by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not Woon Wee can be returned at my 
expense, L, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





ASK FOR THE 


FAVORITE RUFFLING 


TRADE MARK. 





LATEST AND CHOICEST STYLES. 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 
a aaa STATES. 
aepny whee NIS: 


ARCHERY. 





17- STOP ORGAN Ss. 


Sub-Bass & Oct. Coupler, box’d & ship’, only $97.75. 
New Pianos, $195 to $1600. Before you bay an instru- 
— be sure to see my Midsummer offer illustrated, 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


PATENT READY WOUND __ 


> 33 Es IN 


‘For Shuttle le Sewing-Machines. | 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 














Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
MERRICK C0. iF 23 and 3s Thomas “yt tg 
9 mn. 
THREAD 248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Mention the Bazar when you write. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS,’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 


DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated *Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 


Highest Medical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, Dyspe a be Skin, Urinary, and kin- 
dred afflictions. HOT weekly rates, $8 


to ore Sf bey = plete ide, add 


ress 
aledonia Springs, Canada. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Sees S is + a only mating 
remedy for removing radically rmanently a 

rong | disfiguremente : Fs the Lips, —, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. 

may ad Mme. J LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., NY 

















WHAT THE PRESS SAY 


Harper's Macarine for June 


Exquisitely pretty and delightfully seasonable. 
Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, author of the un- 
forgotten “Winter Idyl,” interprets and glori- 
fies spring-time in sixteen drawings, which it is 
difficult to characterize in one or two adjectives ; 
they are almost as good as spring itself. En- 
gravers and printers have done their duty nobly 
by them. * * * Mrs. John Lillie describes a vil- 
lage on-the Devonshire moorland, and E. A. Ab- 
bey illustrates it with lavish profusion.—Boston 
Advertiser. 

Most attractive. * * * Where all are so good 
it is, however, difficult to choose.—N. Y. Herald. 

A superb number.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Is as rich and full of fresh leaves as is the 
spring itself.—Hartford Courant. 

One of the most beautiful numbers ever issued 
of that periodical.— Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Harper's Magazine for June is , probably, the 
most beautiful number ever issued of that peri- 
odical— New Bedford Standard, 

A marvel of illustrative beauty, the woodcuts 
of the number as a whole being of exceptional 
excellence, * * * There is a delicate beauty and 
a true expression in these plates which make 
them thoroughly artistic.—Boston Journal. 

A rich number.—Brooklyn Times. 

One of the most elegant and entertaining num- 
bers of that periodical ever issued. * * * Sher- 
wood Bonner’s story, “‘ Hieronymus Pop and the 
Baby,” with the funniest of pictures to show up 
its inner meaning, will help to drive dull care 
away from thousands of household circles.—J. Y. 
Graphic. 

Exceptionally beautiful in its illustrations, and 
rich in the matter illustrated.— Watchman, Bos- 
ton. 

As usual Harper’s leads the way, and a more 
regal leader could not be found. The choice pa- 
per of the number, and one which may well defy 
competition in the beauty and softness of its 
pictures as well as the dainty interest of its text, 
is “Spring-Time,” by W. Hamilton Gibson, the 
artist whose “Winter Idyl” was such a delight 
to readers only two months ago. * * * “The 
Country of Luther” is a highly interesting paper 
by J. E. Montgomery, toward which the reader is 
immediately attracted by its twelve beautiful en- 
gravings. * * * There is a capital short story call- 
ed “De Courcy’s Ride.” * * * George T. Curtis 
has a strong article on “The Strong Govern- 
ment. * * * The number is a notable and in ev- 
ery way a magnificent one.— Utica Herald, N. Y. 

The publishers of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine have never offered the public a more sat- 
isfactory number than that which is provided 
for June. * * * In speaking of the special ex- 
cellence of a number which is equally good upon 
both sides, it is impossible to avoid mention of 
such illustrations as those which Abbey has fur- 
nished for Mrs. John Lillie’s “ A Moorland Vil- 
lage,” and those with which Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson embellishes the text of his own article, 
“Spring-Time.” Mr. Gibson is a poet with his 
pencil, and Mr. Abbey, not less a poet, has caught 
and interpreted the subtlest suggestions of Eng- 
lish village scenery with a degree of sympathetic 
dexterity which no English illustrator of books 
or magazines has ever equalled in treating a sim- 
ilar theme.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

A remarkable specimen of publishing enter- 
prise.—V. Y¥. Weekly Witness. 

The illustrations, which form so peculiar and 
admirable a feature in the Magazine, are even 
more remarkable than usual in the present 
number, both for variety and character.—. Y. 
Tribune 

A charming number, remarkable alike for 
beauty of illustration and literary scope. * * * The 
most attractive paper is that by W. H. Gibson, 
on “Spring-Time,” with sixteen exquisite draw- 
ings engraved with wonderful skill. When Mr. 
Gibson’s “ Winter Idyl” appeared, we thought 
the artist had reached the acme of his powers. 
but in this series he has surpassed himself. * * * 
A very humorous story of plantation life by Sher- 
wood Bonner, ‘* Hieronymus Pop and the Baby,” 
supplies fun enough for half a dozen ordinary 
stories.— Boston Traveller. 

The sixty-first volume is begun with an en- 
graving which is a marvel of art. The combined 
skill of the draughtsman and the engraver has 
produced such a woodcut as has never been seen 
before.—J. Y. Mail. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, — One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 6 Jcecccee & 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, MS Be aes 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ “ ......+. 150 


A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... 
Harpsr’s WeeKLY....... One Year..... «+++. $10 00 
Harper's Bazat......... 
Harper's MaGazing....- 
Harper’s WEEKLY...... **} One Year. .cs. mes CS 
Harper's MaGazine..... 
Harper’s BazaR.......- "} One Year..... seers 700 
Harper’s WEEELY....... 
Harper's Bazag......... ' One Year......-..- 70 
Address —— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 























JuNE 26, 1880.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


415 





A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


WHAT TO WEAR, 


How to Obtain it Economically 


RIDLEYS’ 
FASHION MAGAZINE, 


SUMMER, 
Coniains Stories, Sketches, Poems, and 
Home Articles, 


BY THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 
A DELICIOUS SONG, 
“The Glorious Summer Time.” 
A GRAND MARCH. 


The Latest Fashions, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED AND GRAPH- 
ICALLY DESCRIBED, WITH 


Shopping Information, 


Worth Many Times its Subscription Price. 





50c, per Year; 15c, per Single Oopy. 


ADDRESS: 


RIDLEYS FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 


Nos. 56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St., 
os York « City, N.Y. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th St., New York, 


IMPORTERS 
Lace Braids, Arrasene, and Instruction 
Books as usual. 
_. 3c, for Samples and Price-List. <@a 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 
SUMMER READING. 


_>  —_ 

DAISY MILLER: a Study. By Henry James, Jr. 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henry James, 
Jr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 

THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A BUN- 
DLE OF LETTERS. By Heney James, Jr, 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

GOLDEN ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

A RAGGED REGISTER (of a. Places, and Opin- 
ions). By Anna E. Dickinson. 12mo, Cloth, $i 00. 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. Br- 
tTHAM-Epwakps. 82mo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 40 cts. 

CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
By Cuar.es Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. By Witt1am 
Cowper. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA; or Chea 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W. L. Avpen. Wit 
Illustrations. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 

A SUSSEX IDYL. By Crementina Brack. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

UNDER THE TREES. By Rev. Samus. Inenavus 
Prue, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir 
Water Soorr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cts. ; Cloth, 35 cts. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Waurer Soort. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

MARMION. A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Wat- 
vex Soorr. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 

hore. A Summer’s Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 

of Maine and Labrador. By Grores H. Herworts. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

LOTUS-EATING. A Summer Book. By Groner 


Witi1aM Curtis. Illastrated from Designs by Ken- 
sett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE RIVALS.—THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Comedies. By Rionarp Brunstey Suzeipan, 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

I GO A-FISHING. By Witttam C. Prinz. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 82mo, 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents, 


-= STOOPS TO CONQUER.—THE GOOD -NAT- 

RED MAN. Comedies. By Otiver GoLpsmiru. 
ton Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

OUR VILLAGE. Sketches of Rura! Character and 


Scenery. By Mary Russe.t. Mirroxp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


5 CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name on, 10c. E. D. Giteert, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 


7) LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
1, Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same,15c. 12 Photograph Cards, name and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. LYMAN, Clintonville,Conn. 


50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name,l0c. 
40 all Chromos,l0c. Star Print’g Co., Northford,Ct. 














Fancy Summer Silks, 


In order to close out our stock of Fancy Summer 
Silks we have made the following Extraordinary 
Reductions; 

200 PIECES JASPE AND CHINE SILKS, 
At 55c., 65c., and 75c. per yard. 


100 PIECES LOUISINES. 


All the above are from 15c. to 20c. per yard less than 
last week’s prices, 


60 PIECES INDIA AND CHINA TUS- 
SORES AND PONGEES, 
At $8 50 to $11 50 per piece of about 
20 yards, 


BLACK AND FANCY BROCADE SILKS, at all 
prices, from 55c. to $6 50. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 and 847 Broadway, New York. 


Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger 
and richer assortment of Fringes, Gimps, 
Ornaments, and Buttons than has been ex- 
hibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with buttons to correspond. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. Wholesale De- 
partment, second and third floors. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


FURNISHING DEP’T FOR LADIES, MISSES, 
AND CHILDREN, 








Ladies’ Plain and Embroidered White Muslin 
Suits; Ladies” Swiss, Linen, Lawn, and Cambric 
Suits; Ladies’ Wrappers of White and Colored 
Muslins ; Misses’ Embroidered Muslin and Pique 
Suits; Misses’ Sacques and Ulsters; French 
Pique and Muslin Wash Hats and Caps for Chil- 
dren. Woven and Flannel Bathing Suits for 
Ladies; Zephyr Corsets, Paniers, &c. French 
and Domestic Underwear, of every description, 
in sets and singly. 


Broadway & I9th St. 





1880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


O VO__ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O° COCROCKERY. 


— oO 
SILKS. 0? Of CHINA. 


J ONES» 


Eighth Sa 


xo 








j 


a Avenue 
| Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth Street. || 


sia * 


JONES 





SHOES. 05 ao OL ACES. 
CARPETS. ~() O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. oc? snostery, 
rurNiTURE. "5 A, o MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. Vv hed Furnisuina G’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
_ SAMPLES SENT FREE _ON _APPLICATION, _ 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th inves 
NEW YORK. 


Ginghams aud Seersuckers. 


RICH ASSORTMENT—LATEST STYLES—BEAU- 
TIFUL PLAIDS and STRIPES. PRICES: 

DRESS GINGHAMS, 10c., 123¢c., 15c., 18c., 20c. 

SEERSUCKERS, 15c., 16c., 18c., 20¢ 

BOURETTE LINENS, 123¢c. per yard. 


BUNTINGS. 


LARGE STOCK BLACK AND COLORED BUNT- 
INGS, 25c. to 85¢. 


NOVELTIES. 


GREAT VARIETY OF NOVELTY DRESS GOODS 
from 25c. up. 


SILKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, T5c., 85c., $1 00., up. 
COLORED SILKS from T5c. to $2 00. 


Country Orders promptly filled. 


OUR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES OF GOODS 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS on RECEIPT of STAMP. 


KEYES, Eighth Ave. 








50 Elegant Cards. New Chromo,Shells,Gilt-Edge, &c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Sprine, Northford, Ct 














AO) es Yards, 10c.; or 20 Gold and Silver Chromos, 
10c, Stamps taken. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N.Y. 




















Address, SPAULDING & CO., Gen’l Agents, oT Washington Street,Boston, Mass. The Trade Supplied. 


REAL COMFORT. 


Every one should own a good Heese There is no other 
one article that will give one-half so much enjoyment in warm 
weather asa hammock stretched in the hate, and any one who 
does not own one misses much of the pleasure to be obtained in 
the summer months. If you are going on a vacation into the 
woods or to the seashore, take a Hammock with you; it will 
repay its cost hundreds of Anvtgg The most common Hammock 
in the country is the imported Mexican Grass Hammock ; this is 
made of vegetable fibre and soon rotsand unravels. The Ha — 
mock we offer is the Gossamer Interwove Ha 
mock, made of doubled and twisted cotton cord, knott aaa 
mesh. It can be cut almost to pieces, yet it will not un- 
, and it will never rot, 8, and out-wear- 
ing a dozen Imported Hammocks. y weigh almost —e 
and can be carried In the pocket. They ae ——— ely 
ed, and woven in beautiful fast co! ith 
Swivel Nickel Kings. The roy price is $2.50; 

nda Gossamcr Hammock to any address, by express, 
1.50; by mail, post-paid, 25 cents ext 


















HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME xXiIll. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No. 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 1 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
Round BRIG. cccrccccccccccessccccsecceseves “<8 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “* 13 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to 7 years old)........-.... * 13 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............- = 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
PGE Tac scckstnhegetecnccnescucessnsce * 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 


SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “ 16 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Morand BRIG. occ ccccsccsccccccvctccccdocccs = 2 





POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 


Skirt, and Round Skirt. .............eee.se: No, 18 
POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt..............+. * 20 


| CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 


with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old) => 


LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 


fromn F.0D 36 POGUR OM noun cee a ewesccbccccce “ 91 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... 2) 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 

Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “ 33 


BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque 
Over-skirt Open at the Side, and Round 
GRD... cccccscoce Paeeeccdcscedacensungsecces “ 3 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


GIBBON'S ROMAN guapins. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwaxp 
Gispon. With Notes, by Dean Mitman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Wittiam Smire. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 2 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) ‘. 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 
tuvR Nioo.s, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Ill. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME. New Edition. A His- 
tory of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688, Based on the History of Daviw 
Hume. Incorporating the Corrections and Re- 
searches of Recent Historians. Continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. New Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by J. S. Berwer, M.A., late Professor 
of Modern History and English Literature, King’s 
College, London. With an Appendix by an Amer- 
ican Editor. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings 
on Wood. Large 12mo, 844 pp., Cloth, $150. Uni- 
form with the Student's Series, 

IV. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1880. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferriver. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Nineteenth Year (1880). In Three Volumes, 

tue, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 
Vor. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 

Vor. I11.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, _ ain. 


THE PHAACIANS OF nomen. The Pheacian 
Episode of the Odyssey, as comprised in the Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth, Ele »venth, and Thirteenth Books. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by Av- 
eustus C. Meraiam, Ph.D., Columbia College, New 
York. Illustrated. 12mo, ‘Cloth, $1 50 


Vi. 

DR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

VI. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN EDUCATION. The 
Universities of the Two Countries Compared. By 
Mayo W. Hazeiting. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 

VIIt. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Trumbutt, Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” Witha Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

1x. 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTHERN EU- 
ROPE. By Joun Apvpineron Symonps, Author of 
“Studies of the Greek Poets,” &c. In Two Vol- 
umes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

x. 

THE RT. HON. WM. EWART GLADSTONE. A 
Biographical Sketch. By Henry W. Luoy. With 
Portrait. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XI. 

THE HEART OF HOLLAND. By Henry Havarp. 

Translated by Mrs. Casuet Hory. 4to, Paper, 10 cts. 
XII. 

LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Eatnuarp. Trans- 
lated from the Text of the “‘ Monumenta Germaniz,” 
by Samvr. Eres Turner, A.M. With Notes and a 
Map. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XIil. 

TALES FROM THE ODYSSEY, FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By C.M. B. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents, 

XIV. 

THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A BUN- 
OLE OF LETTERS. By Henny Jamus,Jr. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Pennant Family. By Anne Beare. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Mazcauct VeLzy. 25 cents. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. BLackéon. 15 cents. 
Reata: What's in a Name. By E. D. Gerarv. 15 cts. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D, Buacksons. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. By Joun Estzen Cooxg. 
75 cents. - 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Aveusta 
Nog.. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Maria M. Granr. 15 cents, 

A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Many Crom Hay. 15 cents. 
Daireen. By Franx Franxrort Moorg. 15 cents. 
Two Women. By Gronotana M. Cram. 15 cents. 

A Wayward Woman. By A rTuUE Geirrirus. 15 cts, 


The Return of the Princess. By Jacques VINCENT, 
Translated by Laura E. Kenparu, 10 cents 


Tom Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Fouiert Synex, 15 cents, 


ee Hanreer & Breorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





a7~ Harere’s Catrarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥. 


























1¢é HARPER’S BAZAR. [June 26, 1880. 
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PENALTIES OF A SUBURBAN LIFE. A PLEASANT NEIGHBOR, 
WALKING THE PLANK. “I'll find out about them new People over the way if I have to stay in this Room all Summer.” 
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DOES IT PAY 
TO GO WITHOUT EXERCISE AND SUFFER wn LATE SuPPERS AND BE To ruin one’s HEALTH BY TiGHT To wastt Time, HEALTH, AND To LAVISH Money, THOUGHT, AND TIME on 
YORTURES FOR THE SAKE OF WEAR- T DAY WITH HEADACHE LacING FOR THE SAKE OF A MoNEY IN MERE SMOKE? A CosTUME THAT WILL NEVER BE WORN 
ING A Tiny SHOE? anv Dyspepsia? Smatt Waist? EXCEPT AT CROWDED RECEPTIONS, WHERE 
NO ONE WILL APPRECIATE ITS BEAUTY ? 

















TRIUMPH. 


Frame-Maker (rx cestasivs). “By Jove! Jemima—every one of 'em on the Line again !” 
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PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET.—No. IL, THE REJECTED ARTIST.—[(See Pace 411.) 


